Jailing of Com 

| _— CINCINNATI, Aug. 16 (FP)—The jailing of Commu- 
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ployes declared in an editorial in the August issue of the Ca- 
tering Indusry Employee. Ernst’s union is one of the larges 
in the AFL. 
“If communism is right, we can-| App eals Court 
Gets Protest 

(8 Pages) Price 10 Cents SO a as * facts are that our fear of losing 

: democracy is likely to drive us 

2 into enacting laws which by their 

K T li T \F very nature will defeat the ends 

* 

that they are public figures whose’ 

U 1 : U names “may be found in almost 
every issue of the Daily Worker. 
They openly an their Com- 


not stamp it out by jailing its rep- 
resentatives,” Ernst said. “If it is 
On Frisco Bail 
Commenting on the arrests un- i 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway’s negotiators and those of the Korean People’s Army and_| 
Chinese volunteers yesterday set up a subcommittee to discuss the question of the demili-|munist theories and the methods 


nists violates the basic democratic right of free speech,, 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the postoffice at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
wrong, on the other hand, it can- 
not survive in the struggle of ideas 
der the Smith Act of 17 Commu- 
nist leaders in New York earlier 
tarized zone for the Korean truce, according to press dispatches from Tokyo. A com-| they intend to pursue in trying to 
° munique from the headquarters of| bring them to fruition. We do not 


President Hugo Ernst of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 165 New York, Friday, August 17, 1951 mot survive ie the strug of Hind 
this summer, Ernst pointed out 
Adm. C. Turner Joy, Ridgway’s|have to agree with them. Under 


FERDINAND SMITH FORCED 


chief negotiator, said two dele-| ,... gemocratic system we have 


TO LEAVE U.S. BY WITCHHUNT 


Ferdinand C. Smith, the first 
Negro ever to become a top leader 
of a major American union, was 
in England today, an exile driver 
from this country by the Truman 
Administration. | 

Smith, 55-year-old native of 
Jamaica, British West Indies, was 
a former secretary of the CIO Na- 
tional Maritime Union and mem- 
ber of the CIO Executive Board, 
and recently head of the Harlem 
Trade Union Council. 

He left this country aboard a 
Pan-American plane bound for 
London from Idlewild Airport, 
Wednesday. Smith left volun- 
tarily, but as a deported alien who 
may not return under the pro- 
visions of the McCarran Act. 

He came to the airport in the 
custody of the government agents 
who removed him from Ellis 
Island, where he had been impris- 
oned since Aug. 2, when _ his 
$10,000 bail and that of 38 others 
were canceled because they were 
posted by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress bail ‘fund. | 

Smith received farewells at the) 
airport from Paul Robeson and a’ 
crowd of others. The tall, vigorous 
union leader who was a working 
seaman and who played a vital 
role in the building of the NMU, 
declared: 


SMITH 


Use A ‘Smith 
Act’ to Convict 
Albizu Campos 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico, Aug. 
16.—Nationalist leader Pedro Al- 
bizu Campos was convicted last 

“I know many, English labor night ona phony charge of con- 
leaders and I’m sure I'll be able|SPiting to advocate the overthrow 
to get a berth. I want to work. I| of the government by force in con- 
am a Sailor. . ss Wherever sailors} nection with an uprising for inde- 
hang out, you'll find me. pendence from the U. S. 


| wom eee jury ery pd Al- 

Judge Rules No ment against Sata vidhouian as 
e 

Prying Into 

Bailers’ Mind 

ailers’ Minds © 


Judge Pablo Juan y Toro set Aug. 
29 for sentencing, 


interpreter from each side would 
sit down together at 11 a.m. “in 
an effort to break the deadlock 
over the unresolved problem of 
the demilitarized zone.” 

The deadlock began over the 
refusal of the Ridgway negotiators 
to present any definite proposal 
concerning the truce line, while 
indicating positions unacceptable 
to the Koreans. 

On Wednesday Korea’s chief 
negotiator, Gen. Nam II, accepted 
Joy's proposal that a subcommittee 
negotiate on an informal basis. 


gates, one staff assistant and one’ 


the right to combat them and 
their theories, as we are actually 
doing. ... 


“Our democracy should be able 
to stand on its own feet,” Ernst 
went on. “It should not require 
totalitarian props to lean on. This 
does not exclude the necessity for 
eternal vigilance. The emphasis 
should be placed upon the educa- 
tion of the people in the methods 
of democracy. This vital need re- 
ceives insufficient attention even in 
the union movement. 

“But a danger even greater than 
that of communism to the future 


The only change Nam suggested 
in Joys proposal was that two 
delegates from each side, rather 
than one, together with their aides, 
make up the subcommittee. Joy 
agreed instantly. 

Maj. Gen. Henry I. Hodes, dep- 
uty chief of staff of the 8th Army, 
and another officer being named 
later, were- representing Ridgway. | 

Maj. Gen. Lee Sang Cho, chief| 
of staff of the Korean People’s 
Army headquarters, and Chinese 
Maj. Gen. Hsieh Fang represent! 
the Koreans. 

Each side will have an_inter- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Arts Head Urges 
Truman Act for Peace 


Prof. DeBoer, national chairman 
of the-Arts, Sciences and Profes- 


of our democracy is the corrupting 
‘influence of monopolistic business 


illegal institution by any legisla- 


institutions upon the practice of 
democracy. The growth of com- 
munism in this country has in no 
small measure come about as a 
reaction to this evil influence.” 
Declaring that a “democracy 
cannot exist and operate without, 
freedom of thought and expres- 
sion,’ Ernst said: “In harmony 
with this principle, the Communist 
Party has not been declared an 


tion so far enacted by the Fed- 
eral government nor is there any 


BERNADETTE DOYLE 
One of the California 12 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 16.— 
Defense attorney Ben Margolis ap- 
pealed before the Ninth U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals today to 
reverse the refusal of reduced bail 
and writs of habeas corpus for 10 
of the jailed California working 
class leaders. They were turned 
down yesterday by Federal Judge 
William C. Mathes in Los Angeles. 

Two women defendants are 
being held in $25,000 bond and 
eight men under $50,000 bond 
each. 

Judge Mathes held a daylong 
hearing and at the conclusion dis- 
charged the writs and remanded 
the 10 to the custody of the Fed- 
eral Marshal, a technicality in view 
of the fact none had been freed 
pending hearing on the writs. 

Margolis-is seeking a continu- 
ance of pleas for the 10 pending 
a determination whether - Judge 
James M. Carter, to whom the case 
was assigned, would disqualify 
himself as ordered by the Court 
of Appeals. 


law which prohibits the teaching 
of communism or the maintenance) 
of a Communist library, including 
the works of Karl Marx. To enact 
such a law would violate demo- 
cratic principles.” 


sions Council, urged in a letter to' 


he “use your high office to ex- 
pedite the successful conclusion of 
the Kaesong truce talks.” 


Prof. DeBoer said that the Coun- 
cil firmly believes that “there ure 


immediate cease-fire.” he told 
Truman: “Saving American. lives 
and ending the destruction in Ko- 
rea, whose rebuilding will cost 
millions of dollars and years of 
effort, are considerations that 


President Truman yesterday that 


no insurmountable obstacles to an 


Ermst quoted an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Post 
June 21, condemning the arrests 
and also quoted the dissenting 
opinion of Supreme Court Justice 
William Douglas in the case of the 


Judge Mathes closely grilled the 
defendants on their occupation, in- 
come and employers. All except 
one refused to answer on consti- 
tutional grounds. Al Richmond 
said he was Executive Editor of 
the People’s World at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Margolis contended that the bail 
set for the 10 Smith Act victims 
was “illegal, arbitrary and a denial 
of constitutional rights” because of 


11 convicted Communist leaders, 


the high amount asked. 


—? 


EMPLOYMENT 


DECLINES 


BY 200,000 IN MONTH 


transcend the issues which~ have 
delayed the achievement of a truce 
in Korea.” : 


| WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.— 
‘Non-farm employment dropped 
'200,000 between mid-June and 


Law 53, modeled after the 
—See Page 3 


URGE FURRIERS PRESS FOR QUICK TRUCE 


thought-control Smith Act. 
Albizu faces a possible max- 
imum total of 120 years imprison- 
Truth About 
e 
Jews in the. 
« e 
Soviet Union 


ment—10 years on each. count, 
—See Page 2 


The Joint Board of Fur Dressers 
and Dyers called yesterday on ey- 
ery shop and all members to “act 
now to end the war in Korea.” In 


in the industry, the Joint Board 
declared: 

“Finally, last month, the desire 
of the people for peace forced the 
‘opening of cease-fire talks between 
ithe two sides. But more than a 


‘month has passed, and still the 


a bulletin addressed to each shop 


fighting goes on! American lives|that “this is our only guarantee 
are still being sacrificed daily|that additional American, Chinese 
while the ‘generals and the ad-jand Korean lives will not be lost 
mirals argue in Kaesong. And the| while the arguments go on.” 
Korean war still thr@atens to spread; The Joint Board called on all 
into a. third World War, which|shops and individual members to 
would mean. the destruction of all; wire President Truman and Sen- 
mankind,” ators Lehman and Ives and “tell 
The union urged that the fight-|them we want a cease-fire to be 
ing be stopped now, while the|arranged immediately—that noth- 
negotiations continue, declaring | ing must stand in its way.” 


mid-July, it was announced today 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Virtually the entire drop took oon 
in consumer industries,-such as 
radio and television, refrigerators; 
household- goods and automobiles. 


The fall in jobs in consumer in- 


' 


+dustries was a result of the diver- 


sion of materials to arms produc- 
tion and of falling consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

The drop was even greater than 
indicated. The figure of 200,000 
was an overall estimate for non- 
farm occupations. But the BLS 
pointed that the total decrease 


industries producing arms was it» 
creasing, 


took place while employment ia- 


¢ 
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UNIONISTS’ REPORT ON TRIP TO EUROPE—: 


USSR Jews Publish 
Own Papers, Have Schools 


This is the fifth installment of an eyewitness report by an I1- 
member American trade union delegation which a trip through both 
West and East Europe. Yesterday they de-_r1ved their first impressions 
of the Soviet Union. Today they report on a tour they made through 


the USSR. 


During our tour, we did not see one worker who could 


be characterized as a ‘slave 


ously stopped at their machines when they heard that 


our delegation was visiting their 
plant, and freely answered our 
questions. Likewise, they asked us 
questions about our life in the 
States. Without any doubt, aot 
one worker by word, by manner 
or by glance, indicated any fear 
to us for his safety, for his family 
or for his life. 


This question of slave labor be- 


came as much a joke to the Amer- 
ican delegates as it is to the Soviet 
people. So much so, that on sev- 
eral occasions when we saw work- 
ers relaxing or sleeping in the sun, 
we shouted, “Wake up slave la- 
borer—youre not allowed to do 
that!” or we kiddingly remarked, 
“That poor fellow must have been 
worked to death.” 

In this connection, our delega- 
tion agrees with the report of the 
CIO delegation to the Soviet 
Union in 1945, which included 
James B. Carey, Allan Haywood, 
Joseph Curran and Emil Rieve, 
and which said: 

“We were impressed with the 
character of the Soviet trade 
unions, and with their many ex- 


cellent activities in promoting the 


interest of the workers, in the 
economic, social welfare and cul- 
tural fields—as~ well as with the 
most far-reaching character of the 
social insurance system they op- 
erate, which is designed to protect 
working people and their families 
against all contingencies from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

What these trade union leaders 
. saw in 1945, our delegation saw, 
on a much expanded scale, in 
1951. We are therefore unable to 
understand how it is possible for 
thése same trade unionists today, 
without having revisited the So- 
viet Union, to repudiate every 
thing they said before, and to 
suddenly unveil Hearst-like stories 
of “slave labor’ in the Soviet 

Jnion—stories which are nothing 
more than figments ‘of _ their 
imaginations. _ 

FREE TO GO ANYWHERE 

It is interesting to observe that, 
contrary to the horror stories of 
the so-called “Iron Curtain” as 
depicted in many parts of our 
press, this delegation had com- 
plete freedom of movement in the 
Soviet Union. There were no se- 
cret police following us around. 
Instead, in every city, we left our 
hotels when we pleased and we 
walked through the streets without 
guides or interpreters, day or 
night, whenever we chose to do so. 
We walked through and around 
Red Square in Moscow on many 
occasions. 

The delegation feels compelled 
to contrast this freedom of move- 
ment with conditions in our own 
country. There were several other 
elected representatives of workers 
who were scheduled. to come on 
this delegation. Some were not 
given passports, others had _ their 


passports revoked, and stil] others 


California 12 — 
Win Ouster of — 
Biased Judge 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 16.— 
The Circuit Court of Appeals to- 
day ordered Federal Judge James 
Carter in Los Angeles to step out 


| 


delegates who are Roman Cath-; 
olics went to the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Louis on two sep- 
arate Sundays. As is usual, they 
founa t.e same people there the 
second time that they had seen 
previously. 

These people explained that 
they had been going to church 
in Moscow all their lives, that they 
attended church regularly, and 
that no one interfered with their 


right to attend. They said that| Marshall, attorney for imprisoned 
while their children did not re-!editor Philips M. Connelly, had 
ceive any religious training in| documented his charge that Judge 
school, they likewise did not re-| Carter was “biased and prejudic- 
ceive any anti-religious training. |ed” against the defendants. An 

They pointed out that after the) affidavit signed by the jailed Smith 


war, since their church had been! Act victims showed that on at least 
destroyed, the parishioners peti- 


tioned the government for a 
church and were given one free. 
The entire amount of taxes paid 
by their church to the government! writs of habeas corpus for 10 of 
amounts to $200 a year. The priest! the 12 were issued today return- 
is paid by the congregation and! able Wednesday when arguments 


laborer.” Workers spontane- 


| 


12 California workingclass lead- 
ers and newspapermen, or show 
by Aug. 20 why he should not be 
disqualified. 

This victory for elementary 
court proceedures came after Dan 


“membership in the party is tan- 
tamount to guilt.” 
In Los Angeles meanwhile, 


|religious functions. 
JEWS 
| With regard to the Jewish peo- 


| viet Constitution, anti-Semitism is 
|a crime against the state, with 


’ 


Carter was 


any colonial territory with the ex- 
| 


of the Smith Act cases involving} peared in a Hong Kong paper de- 
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Britons Flegged 


‘ 


400 Hong Kong 
Youths in Year 


LONDON, Aug. 16 (ALN).—A 
horrifying picture of British co- 
lonial rule was given in the House 
of Lords by a Labor MP, Lord 
Farrington, who disclosed that 
cases of flogging of adults and cor- 
poral punishment increased in 
Hong Kong by 100° percent in 
1950 compared with 1949, 

Some 400 young people were 
flogged in Hong Kong during 
1950. | 

“In fact,” Lord Farringdon said, 
“the corporal punishment figures 
for Hong Kong are the highest for 


UMWA Statement 


A Labor Day statement issued 
by the United Mine Workers un- 
der the signature of its secretary- 
treasurer Thomas Kennedy calls 
for. “prompt and constructive: ac- 
tion to weld together all labor into 
a single, powerful force for mili- 
tant leadership in behalf of the 


economic, social and political in- 
terests of the rank and file.” 


The statement says this is the 
“No. 1 job of American labor to- 


ception of Nigeria.” He read ex- 
cerpts from a story which ap- 


scribing how the floggings are car- 
ried out. 

The newspaper said British of- 
ficers are trained ~- “for several 
weeks on a dummy before being 
permitted a corporal- 
punishment prisoner . . . and that 
two officers attend each flogging, 
taking alternate strokes since can- 
ing is exhausting work, especially 


to cane 


five occasions Carter had said that | in hot weather. The officers are | 


chosen for their fitness and 
strength.” 

The paper said that “at one time 
the exposed buttocks of the vic- 


tim were covered with a damp 


does no other work outside his! for their release will be heard) cloth to prevent the skin from 
‘in Federal Court. Federal Judge) being cut,” but this softening of 
William C. Mathes granted the| the punishment has_ since been: 
| writs, which were based on peti-| abolished. “The condition of the 
ple, we learned that under the So-| tions charging that bail set by| posterior at the conclusion of the 
“Illegal, arbitrary and} flogging is not a sight to be de- 
a denial of Constitutional Rights.”' scribed here,” the paper said. 


————— | 


|heavy penalties assessed for it. We 


: 


|found out that most of the Jews in NEGRO WOMAN POET TO APPEAR AT 


the areas of Western Russia oc-) 


murdered by them. Jewish people 
|play a prominent part in every as- 
pect of the political, economic and, 
cultural life of the country, and 
many of them have received the 
'Stalin prize for their contributions 
‘in these fields. | 
| Jewish synagogues function 
freely all over the country, in ad- 
| dition to the Greek Orthodox, Ro- 
iman Catholic and other churches. 
'We learned that the place where! 
Jewish culture and religion is most. Woman Speaks of White Woman- 
extensively developed is the Jew-| , 
‘ish national state of Biro-Bidjan,| Ovation and a special award from’ 
where the Jewish people have|5.000 Negre and white Americans 
their own newspapers and schools} @t the American Peace Congress in 
and where the Jewish language is| Chicago in June. | 
taught to the children. | Mrs. Richardson is one of a host 
While touring the plants and|of American notables, who will 
‘factories, we learned that workers| pay tribute to Patterson at the 
who are sick are sent home or are} Birthday Rally sin his honor. At 


A Negro woman poet, who is 
emerging as one of America’s most 
powerful voices, will appe 
the 60th Birthday Rally for Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, famed Negro 
civil rights leader, at the River- 
side Plaza, 253 W. 73 St., next 
Thursday night. 


Coast Negro writer, is the author 
of the stirring poem A Negro 


' 


cupied by the Germans had been) WM, PATTERSON BIRTHDAY 


ar at’ § a 


Mrs. Beulah Richardson, West , 


. . i 
hood, which received a tumultuous) 


‘taken care of by the hospital at-|the suggestion of Patterson him-) 


itached to the factory or plant, 
a any loss in pay. 

| Absenteeism is very low. Where 
| it exists, it is taken care of by the) 
workers and the trade union or- 
ganization through many discus- 
sions. Where it becomes incurablv 
chronic, workers are discharged| 
and find jobs in other plants. 


self, the Birthday Party has been 
support for the campaign against 


all its victims. 

Among those who will appear 
at the Birthday Rally are Horace 
Wilson and James Thorpe, two of 
the acquitted Trenton Six; Paul 


transformed into a rally to win 


| 


the Smith Act and the release of) Robeson. 


RALLY 


4 8) 
om 


day” and can “bring order and 


‘strength out of the confusion and 


weakness that is so evident’in our 
trade union movement today.” The 
statement also says that such unity 
can resist “Communist aggres- 
sion” and provide “democratic 
leadership for the people of the 
world.” 


) 


Unpaid ‘Vacation’ 


A thousand workers of the 
Pittsburgh plant of the American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary 


Nar Races | 


Corp. got an unpaid, 3% week 
vacation until after Labor Day. 
Some workers stayed, on to com- 
plete enameling of some castings. 
The shortage of raw materials 
brought on by war restrictions, 
was.given as the reason. 


S — * 
The Limit Is ... 


The publication “Supermarket 
Merchandizing,’ noting that the 
new price “control” bill is a green- 
light for new price hikes, says 
consumer resistance will be the 
only weapon sellers will have to 
contend with. The problem, con- 
tinues the paper, is “to know just 
how much the consumer will be 
willing to spend in the next few 


go a ae ” . 
4 2 months to know how high to 


-_ 


charge. 
The same publication, in an- 


Ree : 
..- =? other item, then reports of a new 
/ 3 meat tenderizer which “tenderizes, 
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dices and amalgamates cheaper 
‘cuts of meat into tender, delicious 
steak.” Alsd, that “tenderloins and 
boneless pork can also be ten- 
derized and small scraps of meat 
can be knit together for minute 


= . steaks.” 
fi! Higher prices and dressed up 
“ cheaper cuts—that’s the program. 
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‘MEBA Pickets 


| Members of the Longshoremen s 
land Warehousemen’s Union along 


. {|all West Coast ports are respecting 


PATTERSON 


internationally known 
artist and many others. 

Tickets priced at $1.20 can be 
obtained from the Civil Rights 
Congress, 23 W. 26 St., and the 
Harlem CRC office, 53 W. 125 St. 


ONDA TELLS JURY PEACE IS ON TRIAL 


REJECTS MUSMANNO IDEA THAT WAR IS INEVITABLE 


‘By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH, Aug. 16.—“We 

reject Judge Musmanno’s idea that 

a third world war is inevitable. 


is “inevitable.” They are deter- 
mined to prevent war by mo- 
bilizing the masses fof peace. And 
they aré uniting with other peace- 


| 


were given restricted time limited) That is why we are on trial,” said 
passports. Andy Onda in the second day of 

One of the delegates was re-|his closing appeal to the Pittsburgh 
fused) his passpor and only after thought control trial jury yester- 


lovers in this campaign. 

The Pittsburgh working class 
leader pointed out that the Com- 
munists are following good old 


day. 7 
| Onda is defending himself 
against frameup “sedition” charges 
brought by Musmanno. His co- 
defendant, Jim Dolsen, Daily 
Worker writer, is defended by 
Civil Rights Attomey John T. Mc- 


considerable protests were exerted 
did he receive permission from our 
government to travel abroad. 
RELIGION 

We call the attention of the 
American peopel te the need for a 
changed attitude on the part of 
our government on this vital ques-|Ternan. Steve Nelson, another co- 
tion of freedom of movement. defendant, was severed from the 


American traditions in the peace 
drive. They are speaking and 
writing and holding mass meet- 
ings and circulating peace peti- 
tions under the rights guaranteed 
them by the VU. S. Constitution. 

Onda held up a copy of the 
Stockholm Peace Petition against 
atomic war for the jurors to see. 


We saw complete freedom of| case afte, an automobile accident 
religion in the Soviet Union. In|Jast May. 


every city we visited, we saw both 
churches and people attending|p 
them. In Moscow, several of our 


Onda jold the jury Communists 
ot only reject the idea that war 


And the jurors appeared to be lis- 


|tening closely as he read the ap- 


peal to Americans to help “stop 
atomic war” and “sign for peace.” 


ee a 


They listened also ashe read the 
earnest appeals to the people to 
sign the petition that had come 
from the noted writer Thomas 
Mann and the French Catholic 
leader, the Abbe Bounlier. And 
they gave close attention to the 
fornter steel worker as he said: 

“There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing in this petition, which was 
introduced as ‘evidence’ against us 
about overthrowing the govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

“Musmanno is trying to pull a 
piece of hocus-pocus on you ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury.” 

The evidence simply shows, 
said Onda, that the Communists 
were asking their fellow Americans 
ta try to save millions of lives by 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘|picket lines of the Marine En- 


gineers Beneficial Association 
wherever a vessel of the struck 
Isthmian Line docks. The latest 
ship to be tied up is the Clear- 
water Victory which docked ir 
Alameda, Calif. The ship re- 
mains unloaded. , 


Wage ‘Guide Book’ 
With the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics price index now recognized 
by the Wage Stabilization Board 
as the measure of possible —_ 
increases for workers of the whole 
country, the Department of La- 
‘bor announced issuance of a pam- 
phlet describing its cost of living 
index. The index doesn't include 


taxes and is biased against a wage- 


‘earner type budget in many other 
ways. 


Haireut $1.50 
In San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 16 
(FP).~The high cost of living here 
is getting hi 

Milk has gone up a cent a quart 
in six San Francisco bay area 
counties, fea 

Haircuts in the east bay area 
have gone up 25 cents. They. are 
now $1.50 for adults and $1.25 


=; for children... .. 


Mussorgsky Film . 
Opening at Stanley 


A Technicolor film biography of Modest P. Mussorgsky, one of 
the greatest of Russian composers, auther of Boris Gudunov, Khov- 
anshchina and other operas, is now enjoying high and deserved suc- 
cess throughout the Soviet Union. This Saturday, Aug. 18, the film 
. Opens at the Stanley Theatre on Broadway. We publish below 
excerpts from an article about the film by its producer, Grigori 
Roshal of the Leningrad Film Staudio.—Feature Editor. 

By GRIGORI ROSHAL 


. ‘Work on the film “Mussorgsky” was begun 11 years ago, but 
was interrupted by World War II. 


, 
During this time, the idea of the screen play, which I wrote 


in collaboration with Anna Ab- 
ramova, underwent _ serious 
changes. 


It seems to me that the 
story of Mussorgsky is more sig- 
nificant and pertinent today than 
ever before. Within Soviet peo- 

le, builders of Communism, are 

ing developed new qualities 
comprising all that is finest, 
purest, and most heroic in man. 
It is just for this reason. that 
Soviet people turn with a feel- 
ing of love and esteem to the 
noblest characters of the past. 
And it is just for this reason 
that we so appreciate and respect 
the great representatives of rev- 
olutionary - Democratic Russia, 
men and women whose entire 
lives were devoted to serving the 
people, in whose ultimate eman- 
cipation they firmly believed. 


ALEXANDER BORISOV 
Plays role of ‘Mussorgsky’ 


An important place among the revolutionary democrats of the 
sixties was held by a group of young composers to whom the critic 
Stassov gave the name of “The Big Five.” 


Through the efforts of this group, united about the composer 
Balakirev, the new Russian music asserted itself and flourished. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky, Borodin, Balakirev, and the talented 
composer Cui who was later adopted into the group, raised Russian 
music to unprecedented heights. 


They brought glory to Russian music and made an inestimable 
contribution to world music. This was made possible by the fact 
that the composers of “The Big Five” were to the very core musicians 
of their own people. The genius of the people sounded in their 
works, which revealed the beauty and greatness of the people's soul. 


Mussorgsky was the brightest star in this constellation of out- 
standing Russian composers. He was an innovator and ardent de- 
fender of his ideas. His music reflected the longing of the people 
and presented unforgettable scenes from the people’s struggle. 


For our film we selected that period in the life of the com- 
poser ending with the first presentation of his opera “Boris Gud- 
unov, for it seemed to. us that this period most fully expressed the 
greatness of Mussorgsky’s talent, the triumph of his genius. Mus- 
sorgsky s music was revolutionary not only in content, but in form 
as well. The composer can in all justice be called a reformer of 
the opera. 


His profound realism led him to assign the leading role in his 
historical operas to the common people. They ceased functioning 
as a mere choral accompaniment to the action, and were attributed 
a role worthy of their true place in life. 


A thorough study of Mussorgsky’s music and the productions | 


of his operas led us to the conviction that the stage was too small 
to give full expression to his genius. Mussorgskys music is obvi- 


ously meant for boundless spaces. For that reason we took the 


liberty of transferring mass-scenes from Mussorgsky’s operas to the 
out-of-doors, seeing, as it were, through the composer's eyes the 
birth of his ideas, and trying to present this on the screen. 


_ _Daily Worker, New York, Friday, August 17, 1951 
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Book on Tumalty 
And Wilson Era 


JOE TUMULTY AND THE WIL- 
| SON ERA. By John Morton 
Blum. Houghton Mifflin. Bos- 
ton. 356 pp. $4. 


Joe Tumulty was secretary and 
all-round political factotum for his 
boss, Woodrow Wilson. A sort of 
premature Jim Farley, using less 
streamlined methods and with not 


part, machinery. 

This study pictures Tumulty as 
a skilled political operator. The 
author vacillates between extolling 
Tumulty’s Wilsonian “liberalism” 
land apologizing for his anti-labor 
bias. It was Tumulty who helped 
‘ease A. Mitchell Palmer into the 
‘Attorney Generalship from which 
he launched the obscene Palmer 
Raids. And shortly after the 1917 
Revolution in Russia, Tumulty 
' greeted a strike here with the hor- 
rified exclamation that this was 
the first “soviet” on American soil. 

The author would counter this 
‘type of thinking with the fact that 
'Tumulty proposed to Wilson that 
he free Debs from his federal 


prjson. 
concedes that the proposal was 
‘made, not from principle or sym- 
pathy with Debs’ views but be- 
cause it appeared politically op- 
portune to appease the working 
masses. 

Joe Tumulty and the Wilson 
‘Era is an informative, though un- 
exciting volume, written by one 
who appears to deplore the crudi- 
|ties of the political machines while 
accepting these machines as an 


inevitable part of American life. 
—R.F. 


anywhere as much control of the; 


But Mr. Blum candidly 


‘Force of Arms’ 

As the forces for peace grow 
stronger, Hollywood tries to stem 
the tide with a rush of war pic- 
tures. “Force of Arms’ (at War- 
ner's) is the latest entry in movie- 
land's; race against. time and the 
people. Where they got the title 
rll never know, ess its the 
force of William Holden's arms 
around Nancy Olson's waist. 

As for the film, it’s as sloppy 
a mess of mush as Hollywood can 
brew. The plot melts away like 
molasses, the soldiers are dutifully 
unshaven, the girl is dutifully pret- 
ty, and the dialogue is strictly from 
pulp. 

It is significant, though, that al- 
most every one of these war films 
takes as its theme NOT the current 
imperialist war, but World War 
II. Its a transparent attempt to 
make people think of the impe- 
rialist war in the same terms as 


|‘Kdueation 


In Mexieo 


‘EDUCATION OF THE MEX- 
ICAN NATION, By Prot. 
George F. Kneller. Columbia 
University Press. New York. 
$3.50. 

| One of the biggest blows struck 
against reaction in this hemisphere 
occurred when the Mexican peo- 
ple, in revolutionary upheaval, 
wrested education from the 
hands of the benighted Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and placed it 
in the hands of the civil authori- 
tes. 

This achievement is obscured in 
Prot. George Kneller's work, Edu- 
cation of the Mexican Nation. 

The author, who was sent by 
the U. S. government to Mexico 
to make a survey of educational 
conditions there, instead. lauds 
the process of “conciliation” with 
the church which the pro-Wall 
Street Camacho regime has car 
ried out. 

But Prof. Kneller’s own statis- 
tics tell a dramatic story about the 
difference between the educa- 
tional policy of a progressive gov- 
ernment and that of a capitalist- 
dominated one. In 1937, under the 
presidency of Lazaro Cardenas, 
Mexico spent 27.3 percent of - its 
national budget on education. Un- 
ider Camacho, it spent 17.3 per- 
'cent in 1946; 13.2 percent in 1947, 
10.7 percent in 1948. Enough 
said. 


‘Tolstoy Home’, By His Daughter 


‘THE TOLSTOY HOME. By Tati- 


ana Tolstoy. Columbia Univer- 


$4. 

Tolstoy’s eldest daughter, Tati- 
ana Tolstoy, kept a diary from her 
(12th year in 1878. This volume 
ends with the death of Tolstoy in 


We made the composers searchings the basis on which the | 1910. The journal is a very in- 


film is built up. The path trod by Mussorgsky was a very arduous 
one; not immediately did he reach the heights. Direct contact with 
the people Jed the composer from the romanticism of his youth 
to a search for a realistic style. 


These were the tragic days when Alexander II “emancipated” 
the peasants from serfdom without giving them land, thus causing 
the masses,.deceived by the tsar, to rise in defense of their right 
to life, for which they were ruthlessly persecuted by the tsarist 
government. Life itself dictated to Mussorgsky a realistic style: 
with the misery of the people throbbing in his heart, the composer 
passionately sought for fitting musical means of expressing his 
thoughts and suffering. 


“Boris Gudunov’ is Mussorgsky’s greatest masterpiece. This 
titanic work was created in a dread and impassioned burst of in- 
spiration. 

“Boris Gudunov” was Mussorgsky’s answer to the events then 


‘teresting one, not only for the 
additional light it sheds on the 
great Russian novelist as he was 
seen by one of his children, but 


because the author was a sensitive 
and observarit person in her own 
right. 

Purely as an account of the life 
and attitudes of a young, upper- 
class woman of Czarist Russia, in 
fact, The Tolstoy Home would be 
worth reading, although it 
probably true that the Tolstoy 
family life differed in many re- 


taking place in his country, At one time, Tsar Boris deceived the | 
le, and the people turned away from him. During Mussorgsky’s | 
ife, Tsar Alexander II likewise deceived the serfs, and this called | 


forth a similar outburst of indignation. 


The great composer was deeply grieved by the fate of his 
oppressed people, but his music did not limit itself to lamenting 


their fate; it sang of gathering rebellion. He already felt the force | 


of struggle and resistance maturing among the ma.ses. In such 
music as “Near Kromi,” “Haida,” and “Pent-u 
©us valour vent themselves in reckless torrent, Mussorgsky showed 
what sweeping power, what tremendous passion can be expressed 


might and boister- | 


by choruses interpreting a revolutionary outbreak of the people. . 


The fate of Mussorgsky’s masterpiece was tragic. Because 
aristocratic circles favored only foreign operas in which the common 
did not figure, the directors of the opera house twice re- 
used to stage “Baris Gudunov™: it was a Russian opera, and one 
in which the masses played a leading role. But the composer per- 
sistently and .cowrageously’ fought to have it uced, and in the 


end he succeeded. The film concludes by showing the unprece- | 


dented success which the opera enjoyed. 


sity Press. New York. 352 pp. | 


spects from the norm for the aris- 
,tocracy. 
| There is much more art, phil- 
osophy, music (anc a great deal of 
sighing about love, requitted and 
unrequitted) than there is politics 
in this diary. But it is noteworthy 
that in the concluding sections of 
the journal the author began in- 
creasingly to condemn the corrup- 
tion, ineptitude and other failings 
of the Czarist regime and to pre- 
dict that its days: were numbered. 
Reading such passages today 


is'— 


one is struck by the belief that 
there must be many Americans 
today who, without participating in 
political struggle er possessing 
sympathy for socialism, are never- 
theless convinced that the daily- 
increasing signs of capitalist cor- 
ruption point to this system’s 
downfall. 


Down Memory Lane 


“I am willing to be a Social- 
ist or Communist or anything 
else if it will bring happiness 
and security and a continuance 
of the high ‘standard of living 
which our workingmen have en- 
joyed in this country for 100 
| years. Everyone has right to 
| try for peace and happiness. If 
Bolshevism is the road toward 
this I am willing to be a Bol- 
shevist.”—Louis B. Mayer, MGM 
executive producer, in a 
at the Les Angeles Breakfast 
Club, April 4, 1935. 
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|War Picture 


they thought of the anti-fascist 


war, and to arouse equally vigor- 
ous support, | 

The more difficult this problem 
becomes, the more intense grows 
H s war output. “Force 
of Arms,” however, doesnt arouse 


anything except perhaps the favor 
of the Defense Department, which 


making the film.-I wonder who's 
cooperating with whom.—M. V. 


Study of Chinese 


Bondage in Peru 
CHINESE BONDAGE IN PERU. 

By Watt Stewart. Duke Univer- 

sity Press. Durham, N. C. 

247 pp. $4. 

“Chinese Bondage in Peru” is 
an interesting study of the brutal 
25-year traffic in Chinese labor be- 
tween China and Peru. 

Watt Stewart tells the story of 
ithe 90,000 Chinese who were 
tricked or forced into going to 
Peru during the years 1849-1874. 
'Brought across the ocean in ships 
and under conditions like those of 
the African slave trade, they were 
forced to work by “contract” as 
semi-slaves to the Peruvian land- 
lords under harsh and brutal treat- 
ment. 

The Chinese, over the years, 
naturally engaged in_ revolts— 
which struck fear into the hearts 
of the white ruling class, whose 


’ 


spokesmen expressed alarm, the 
author -writes, that the Chinese 
might “make common sense’ with 
ithe oppressed Negro and Indian 

pulations. Eventually, a treaty 
| ee the two countries regular- 
lized the free traveling of their 
nationals. But, as the author 
notes, even after the Chinese ter- 
minated their contracts and re- 
mained as free Peruvians, they 
were the object of chauvinist at- 
tacks. 


While this book does not go 
beyond the treatment of the Chi- 
‘nese in Peru, the author does re- 
‘fer to the great migrations from 
China during the 19th century to 
points all over the globe. And it 
is pertinent to note that only now, 
with a Peoples Government in 
| power in China, are its millions of 
‘sons and daughters throughout the 
world on the way to receiving the 
treatment as equals, which, theirs 
iby right, is being given because 
‘China has emerged as an unques- 
tioned world power. 


“Candy Story’ 
Plays to $I Top 


| Candy Story is now playing, Fri- 


i 


pa | 


—— 


Brighton Beach Community Cen- 
ter, 3200 Coney Island Ave. The 
regular prices, $1.20 and $1.80, 
prevail on Saturdays. 
Meyer and Luba Eisenberg of 
the Yiddish Theatre Ensemble are 
now playing the roles of Mom 
land Pop Roan. Barnard Rubin, 
author of the play, has taken over 
the role of the man from Cosmo- 
| politan Tobacco Co. Herb Tank 
directed Candy Story. The play 


is now in its second month at. 


Brighton. 
ee 


"4SCOREBOARD’ BACK 


| ..... Lester Rodney’s sports column. “On ‘the Scoreboard,” . , 
will be back starting next Monday. 
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vin New Trial for UAW 


Dail 


Y 


Friday, A 17, 1951 


Men Ousted on Leaflets 


LINDEN, N.J., Aug. 16.—A year-old fight to reinstate four union members who 
were expelled last September for “actions detrimental to the local union. and its mem- 
bers.” They are Frank Witkus, Calvin DeFilipps, Louis Fischer and Pat Gallagher. 


——— 


Capital ‘Crime’ Probe Aimed 
Aguinst Biggest Negro Hotel 


By ROB F. HALL 


WASHINGTON, mH 16. — 
Present at the hearings of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Licensing Board, 
which is considering revoking the 
license of the Dunbar Hotel, is a 
representative of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 


If the license of the hotel is 
revoked, he told newsmen, RFC 
will move immediately to fore- 
close its mortgage on the hotel. 

The alertness of the RFC off- 
cials to protect the taxpayers’ in- 
terest in the instant case is unu- 
sual, but not surprising. The Dun- 
bar Hotel is the largest hotel for 
Negroes in the country. It is one 
of the few places where Negro 
visitors to jimcrow Washington 
may find overnight accommoda- 
tions. 

This city is witnessing the birth 
of a new “anti-crime” crusade by 
district officials, but it is entirely 
directed against the one large 
Negro hotel in the area. The 
hotel has recently been visited by 
district plainclothes police (vice 
squad -variety), federal . narcotic 
agents and similar gentlemen who 
have devoted their careers to what 
they call law enforcement. 


One private on the vice squad, 


testified that at the hotel a young 
woman sold him two cigarettes for 
50 cents each. He took them to 
be “reefers” or marijuanas, he 
said, although the young woman 


is not recorded as having made 
any such claim. In any event 
they turned out to be catnip, an 
herb reportedly good for colds. 


Another vice squad cop charged 
that he was sold bourbon and 
ginger ale in a champagne glass 
at the bar of the hotel, although 
district laws say only light wines 
and beer are to be served at the 
bar, and omit any mention of 
champagne glasses, 


One of the first fruits of this 
moral crusade is that the Dunbar 
has lost its license to sell liquor. 
It is now faced with the loss of 
its license to operate a hotel. And, 
in that event, RFC will foreclose 
the mortgage and there will be 
488 roonis fewer available for Ne- 
groes visiting jimcrow Washington. 

Revocation of the Dunbar 
license has been opposed in testi- 
mony before the board by Rev. 
Dillard Brown, rector of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church, by newspaper 
correspondent Louis Lautier and 
others. But the district officials 
seem resolute. 


Meanwhile RFC is_ having 
nothing to say about the revela- 
tion by the “St. Louis Post Dis- 


patch” that William O. Boyle, 
chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, got $8,000 in 
payoff for helping the American 
Lithofold Corp. get a loan of 
$565,000 from RFC. 


Top State Cop Blames Sheriff 3 


BAYARD, N. M., Aug. 15.— 
Evidence of public revulsion to 
the strikebreaking activities of 
Grant County officials and judges 
was seen here with a statement by 
New Mexico state police chief Joe 


Roach blaming Sheriff Leslie Go- 
forth and District Attorney Tom 
Foy for the situation in the ten- 
month strike at Empire zinc. 
Roach told the Silver . City 


In New Mexico Smelter Strike 


Daily Press that the dangerous 
situation there with 24 deputized 
gunmen serving the company is 
“directly chargeable” to the two 
Grant County officials. 


The striking union, Local 890, 
International Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, expressed its 
agreement with the state police 
head and noted that the com- 
pany turned down offers of media- 
tion suggested by the Governor. 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” 


DAILY WORKER. 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


smash hit play 


“The Candy Story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 


Performances Now at 


BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 


3200 Coney Jsland Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) | 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 


regarding reduced rates for theatre parties for fund raising purposes 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 


—— ~ 


: 
' ' 


M. SHARP | 
p.m. for reservations and information | 
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- * American Premiere Tomorrow 
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GFIVE' IN MUSIC... 


Whae On ( 


DeFilippis and Fischer were 
handing out leaflets at the GM 
plant last July 31 urging settle- 
ment of the war in Korea when 
they were attacked by a gang of 
men who, they charged, were led 
by company stooges. After the 
two unionists filed charges of as- 
sault and battery, the union 
promptly suspended all four men, 
although Witkus was on vacation 
at the time. Their expulsion fol- 
lowed. The new frial ordered by 
the UAW board must be held 
within 60 days. 

The four men, who were known 
for their fight against GM speed- 
up, won support from auto work- 
ers and locals across the coun- 
a: Their case, particularly that 
of Witkus, was given a boost by 
CIO Political Committee director 
Percy Llewellyn of UAW Ford 
Local 600 in Detroit, who said: 
“It is the opinion of many workers 
that the full constitutional rights 
which are supposed to be guar- 
anteed to the members of the 
UAW have been denied these 
workers.” Referring to one charge 
against the men, Llewellyn noted 
that “although the trial commit- 
tee had found Witkus innocent of 
this charge, nevertheless he too 
was expelled from the union.” 


Subpoena UE Head 


Before Shop Election 


BOSTON, Aug. 15.—Timed a 
day before the National Labor 
Relations Board balloting at the 
giant Lynn plants of General Elec- 
tric, the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee served a sub- 
poena on Donald Tormey, Inter- 
national vice-president and region- 
al head of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. He 
is ordered to appear before the 
committee on Sept. 19, when the 
UE will be in convention. 


The election, in which the UE! 


expects to replace the IUE-CIO as 
bargaining agent in the plant, is 
set for Thursday. 

In a telegram to Committee 
Chairman John S. Wood (D-Ga), 
Tormey said the CIO group “is the 
only union in the country work- 
ing hand and glove with your com- 
mittee which has been denounced 
as an anti-labor agency by every 
National Convention of the CIO.” 


“Nobody doubts but that if you 


4|had one single shred of evidence 


reflecting upon me or the union 
. » « you would have set the date 
for my appearance before Aug. 16, 
when we go to the polls, and not 
31 days after the election,” Tor- 
mey said. 


Tonight Manhaitan 


PARTY FOR PEACE, live music, original 
skit, and refreshments. Given by Dept. 
Store and Lerners Labor Youth League. 
11 W. 18 St., 9 p. m. Have a cool time. 


Tomorrow Manhattan 


FUN WITH PEOPLE’S ARTISTS. Harry 
Berlow, Lillian Goodman, Waldermar Hilly, 
and others. Dancing, refreshments. Sat., 
August 18 at 9 p.m., 106 E. 14 St. Sub. 75c. 


| REPEAT FESTIVITIES with Furniture 


and Distributive LYL. Wonderful Party 
from dusk to dawn. 11 W. 18 St. Cont. 50c. 
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WORLD YOUTH 


“In my husband’s name, I ask that the 
fight for peace until it has been won,” dec 
widow of Willie McGee, innocent N 
racists, in a greeting to the World You 


~, 


ROSALIE MeGEE GREETS) 


FESTIVAL 
BERLIN 
ple never stop the 
Mrs. Rosalie McGee 


executed by Southern 
Festival here. 


Mrs. McGee’s message to the international youth gatfering 
was in reply to an invitation she received to atténd the world peace 
festival. She explained that she was unable to make the journey to 
Berlin because of her inability to leave her four little children. 


Her message continued, “My beloved husband, Willie McGee, 
was murdered in Mississippi. He is gone. But I shall rear his children 
to follow the road to gq new world peace.” 


Mrs. McGee added, “I have heard how in every We 
in the East and the West young people tried to stop 


and town 
e lynchers 


and save McGee’s life. We lost a life. But we did not lose the fight. 
Again, let me thank everyone for the wonderful efforts made to save 


the life of my husband.” 


—_——— 


ce | 


World Youth Hear 
OF U .S. Communist Leaders 


lsketches featured acrobatics and 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


BERLIN, Aug. 15.—The story 
of the American Communist lead- 
ers is being brought before the 
millions of young people at the 
World Youth Festival in the form 
of a dramatic display on the 
Unter den Linden. This is Demo- 
cratic Berlin’s main thoroughfare. 

An enormous photo—six feet 
high and twelve feet wide—stands 
at one of the busiest crossings, 


where Friedrichstrasse cuts across 
the Linden. 


It shows a group portrait of the 
“11” facing toward a picture of 
American veterans and their pla- 
cards taken at the peace demon- 
stration in Union Square last Au- 
gust. At the right, facing the 
group portrait is a shot of How- 
ard Fast speaking to a rally, evi- 
dently the first Paris Peace Con- 
gress in 1949. A small star iden- 
tified the Communist general sec- 
retary, Eugene Dennis. The en- 
tire montage is draped with 
American flags. 

Tens of thousands of youngsters 
of all countries, stop to study this 
portrait, which is one of scores 
that decorate the entire length of 
the Linden from the Brandenburg 
Gate to the former Lustgarten, 
now the Marx-Engels Platz. 


It is there that two million Ger- 
man youth paraded for their 
20,000 foreign guests on Aug. 12. 


Arrival of the 46 more Ameri- 
cans three days after the Festival 
opening made an enormous im- 
pression here. The delegation with 
a dozen or more Negroes, now 
compares well in size*with those 
of equally faraway countries such 
as Australia, India, South Africa, 
Brazil and Canada. The American 


youngsters had a long trip by Bal- 


tic steamers round to Gdansk, Po- 
land. Tired, but ovetwhelmed at 
the .warm reception they have 
plunged into the whirlwind of 
dances, song-fests, dramatic con- 
certs, open-air movies and discus- 
sions which are now in full-swing 
throughout Democratic Berlin. 
. 


In addition to a score of cul- 
tural exhibits, about fifteen full- 
fledged concerts and an equal 
number of amateur shows are 
being given simultaneously by the 
major delegations The Soviet na- 
tional program features . song, 
dance, solo and mass groups from 
the major Soviet Republics. It is 
one of those breath-taking affairs 
that would crowd Carnegie Hall 
in New York or Symphony Hall in 
Chicago for weeks at top prices. 
It's all free here. The Chinese 
program, apart from songs and 


RIMSKY—KORSAKOVs BORODINe CUI ¢ BALAKIREV 
ARTKIN O presents 


The Qreat 


Story 


ee tug performances that have: 
Berlin goggle-eyed. 
s 


A typical sidelight- was the 
scene at the East Railway station 
when the Americans came in. A 
young - girl from Chicago was 
taking a snapshot of a sturdy So- 
viet officer embracing a delegate 
from West. Africa, a handsome, 
smiling Negro lad with a sheaf of 
flowers in one hand, and his valise 
in another. After snapping the pic- 
ture, the girl pumps their hands— 
as other photographers crowd in 
for the shot. 

‘ | 


Pablo Neruda, the great Chilean 

t, and Nazim Hikmet, recently 
reed from 13 years in a Turkish 
dungeon, preside over a_ confer- 
ence explaining how hard it is to 
choose the best poem and the best 
literary essay submitted to the 
World Festival Committee. Hik- 
met, tall, stocky, showing few 
traces of his imprisonment, is 
asked how he endured it those 
long years. He replies simply (in 
French) that he had “faith in his 
people, faith in the Soviet Union, 
aith in the peace movement.” 
Neruda, telling of his exile from 
the mining towns which elected 
him senator, describes.some of 
the poems which have arrived. 
One of them is from a young sol- 
diér, -conscripted by the reaction- 
ary Colombian government, to 
serve in Korea. He jumped ship, 
fled to the high Andes, and from - 
there sent a poem, which arrived 
in Berlin. ... 

+ 


On the German program one 
night I saw a group of German 
dancers, in semi-ballet style. They 
are all young miners and daugh- 
ters of miners from the Sosa col- 
lieries of Saxony... . 

a 


Raymonde Dien, the young 
French lass who threw herself on 
the rails to stop munitions ship- 
ments to Indo-China, is one of the 
Festival heroines. In fact, she—and 
imprisoned Henri Martin, the sec- 


ond major in the French marines 
just sentenced to five years soli- 
tary—have captured the imagina- 
tion of France and all Europe. She 
is wiry, tough, with a lovely smile 
and a shock of pitch-black hair. 
She tells how she was turned back 
at Brussels and made her way 
through again. Why is she for 
peace? “Because as a Commu- 
nist,” she says, “I don’t want my 
young ten-year-old nephew, whose 
mother was in a _ concentration 
camp and whose father was killed 
in the war, to face another war.” 
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CINCINNATI, Aug. 16 (FP).—The jailing of Commu- 
nists violates the basic democratic right of free speech, 
President Hugo Ernst of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes declared in an editorial in the August issue of the Ca- 
tering Indusry Employee. Ernst’s union is one of the largest 
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Korea Truce Line Talks 
Turn to Subcommittee 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway’s negotiators and those of the Korean People’s Army and 


Chinese volunteers yesterday set up a subcommittee to discuss the question of the demili-: 


tarized zone for the Korean truce, according to press dispatches from Tokyo. A com- 


FERDINAND SMITH FORCED 


TO LEAVE U.S. BY WITCHHUNT 


Ferdinand C. Smith, the first 
Negro ever to become a top leader 
of a major American union, was 
in England today, an exile driven 
from this country by the Truman 
Administration. 

Smith, 55-year-old native of 
Jamaica, British West Indies, was 
a former secretary of the CIO Na- 
tional Maritime Union and mem- 
ber of the CIO Executive Board; 
and recently head of the Harlem 
Trade Union Council. 

He left this country aboard a 
Pan-American plane bound for 
London from Idlewild Airport, 
Wednesday. Smith left volun- 


tarily, but as a deported alien who} 


may not return under the pro- 
visions of the McCarran Act. 

He came to the airport in the 
custody of the government agents 
who removed him from Ellis 
Island, where he had been impris- 
oned since Aug. 2, when his 
$10,000 bail and that of 38 others 
were canceled because they were 
posted by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress bail fund. 

Smith received ‘arewells at the 
airport from Paul Robeson and a 
crowd of others. The tall, vigorous 
union leader who Was a working 
seaman and who played a vital 
role in the building of the NMU, 
declared: 

“I know many English labor 
leaders and I’m sure I'll be able 
to get a berth. I want to work. I 
am a Sailor. . . . Wherever sailors 
hang out, you'll find me.” 


Judge Rules No 
Prying Into 
Bailers’ Minds 


—See Page 3 


Truth About 


Jews in the 
Soviet Union 


—See Page 2 
——— a 


SMITH 


Use A ‘Smith q 
Act’ to Convict 
Albizu Campos 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico, Aug. 
16.—Nationalist leader Pedro Al- 


spiring to advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force in con- 
nection with an uprising for inde- 
pendence trom the U. S. 


An*all-male jury convicted) Al- 
bizu on all 12 counts of the indict- 


Law 58, modeled after 
thought-control Smith Act. 


the 


imum total of 120 years imprison- 
ment—10 years on each count, 
Judge Pablo Juan y Toro set Aug. 
29 for sentencing. 


lindicating positions unacceptable 


Albizu faces a possible max- 


of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
bizu Campos was convicted last! sions Council, urged in a letter to 


night on a phony charge of con-| President Truman yesterday that 


’ 


ment against him in violation of Truman: “Saving American lives 


’ 
’ 


| 
| 


'the Koreans. 


munique from the headquarters of 
Adm. C. Turner Joy, Ridgway's 
chief negotiator, said two dele- 
gates, one staff assistant and one} 
interpreter from each side would 
sit down together at 11 a.m. “in 
an effort to break the deadlock 
over the unresolved problem of 
the demilitarized zone.” 

The deadlock began over the 
refusal of the ge etd negotiators 
to present any definite proposal 
concerning the truce line, while 


to the Koreans. 

On Wednesday Korea's chief 
negotiator, Gen. Nam II, accepted 
Joy's proposal that a subcommittee 
negotiate on an informal basis. 

The only change Nam suggested 
in Joys proposal was that two 
delegates from each side, rather 
than one, together with their aides, 
make up the subcommittee. Joy 
agreed instantly. 

Maj. Gen. Henry I. Hodes, dep- 
uty chief of staff of the 8th Army, 


and another officer being named 


later, were representing Ridgway. | 


Maj. Gen. Lee Sang Cho, chief 
of staff of the Korean People’s 
Army headquarters, and Chinese 
Maj. Gen. Hsieh Fang represent 


Each side will have an _ inter- 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Arts Head Urges 
Truman Act for Peace 


Prof. DeBoer, national chairman 


he “use your high office to ex- 
pedite the successful conclusion of 
the Kaesong truce talks.” 

Prot. DeBoer said that the Coun- 
cil firmly believes that “there are 
no insurmountable obstacles to an 
immediate cease-fire.” he _ told 


and ending the destruction in Ko- 
rea, whose -rebuilding will cost 
millions of dollars and years of 
effort, are considerations that 
transcend the issues which have 
delayed the achievement of a truce 


in Korea.” 


in the AFL. 

“If communism is right, we can- 
not stamp it out by jailing its rep- 
resentatives,” Ernst said. “If it is 
wrong, on the other hand, it can- 
not survive in the struggle of ideas 
competing for acceptance. The 
facts are that our fear of losing 
democracy is likely to drive us 
into enacting laws which by their 
very nature will defeat the ends 
of democracy.” 

Commenting on the arrests un- 
der the Smith Act of 17 Commu- 
nist leaders in New York earlier 
this summer, Ernst pointed out! 
that they are public figures whose 
names “may be found in almost 
every issue of the Daily Worker. 
They openly proclaim their Com- 
munist theories and the methods 
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they intend to pursue in trying to! 
bring them to fruition. We do not: 
have to agree with them. Under 
our democratic system we have 


the right to combat them and| 
their theories, as we are actually 
doing. ... Z 


“Our democracy should be able 
to stand on its own feet,” Ernst' 
went on. “It should not require’ 
totalitarian props to lean on. This 
does not boris. the necessity for 
eternal vigilance. The emphasis 
should be placed upon the educa-| 
tion of the people in the methods, 
of democracy. This vital need re-| 
ceives insufficient attention even in 
the union movement. 

“But a danger even greater than 
that of communism to the future: 
of our democracy is the corrupting 
influence of monopolistic business 
institutions upon the practice of. 
democracy. The growth of com-| 
munism in this country has in no 
small measure come about as a 
reaction to this evil influence.” 

Declaring that a “democracy 
cannot exist and operate without 
freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, Ernst said: “In harmony 
with this principle, the Communist 
Party has not been declared an 
illegal institution by any legisla-| 
tion so far enacted by the Fed- 
eral government nor is there any 
law which prohibits the teaching 
of communism or the maintenance 
of a Communist library, including 
the works of Karl Marx. To enact 
such a law would violate demo- 
cratic principles.” 

Ernst quoted an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Post 
June 21, condemning the arrests 
and also quoted the dissenting) 
opinion of Supreme Court Justice, 
William Douglas in the case of the| 
11 convicted Communist Peace 


' 


‘come and employers. 


" 


BERNADETTE DOYLE 
One of the California 12 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 16.~ 
Defense attorney Ben Margolis ap- 
pealed before the Ninth U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals today to 
reverse the refusal of reduced bail 
and writs of habeas corpus for 10 
of the jailed California working 
class leaders. They were turned 
down yesterday by Federal Judge 
William C. Mathes in Los Angeles, 

Two women defendants are 
being held in $25,000 bond and 
eight men under $50,000 bond 
each. 

Judge Mathes held a daylong 
hearing and at the conclusion dis- 
charged the writs and remanded 
the 10 to the custody of the Fed- 
eral Marshal, a technicality in view 
of the fact none had been freed 
pending hearing on the writs. 

Margolis is seeking a continu- 
ance of pleas for the.10 pending 
a determination whether Judge 
James M. Carter, to whom the case 
was assigned, would disqualify 
himself as ordered by the Court 
of Appeals. 

Judge Mathes closely grilled the 
defendants on their occupation, in- 
All except 
one refused to answer on consti- 
tutional grounds. Al Riclmornd 
said he was Executive Editor of 
the People’s World at San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Margolis contended that the bail 
set for the 10 Smith.Act victims 
was “illegal, arbitrary and a denial 
of constitutional rights” because of 
the high amount asked. 


EMPLOYMENT 


BY 200,000 IN MONTH 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—| 
Non-farm employment dropped 
200,000 between mid-June and 


The Joint Board of Fur Dressers 
and Dyers called yesterday on ev- 
ery shop and all members to “act 
now to end the war in Korea,” In 
a bulletin addressed to each shop 
in the. industry, the Joint Board 
declared: 

“Finally, last month, the desire 
of the people for peace forced the 


opening of cease-fire talks between 
the two sides. But more than a 
month has passed, and still ‘the 


URGE FURRIERS. PRESS FOR QUICK TRUCE 


fighting goes on! American lives 
are still- being  sacrificed« daily 


while the generals and the ad- 
mirals argue in Kaesong. And the 


Korean war still threatens to spread 
into a third World War, which 
would mean the destruction of ail 
mankind,” 

The union urged that the fight- 
ing be stopped now, while the 


negotiations continue, . declaring 


that “this is our only guarantee 
that additional American, Chinese 
and Korean lives will not be lost 
while the arguments go on.” 
The Joint Board called on all 
shops and individual members to 
wire President Truman and Sen- 
ators Lehman and Ives and. “tell 


them we want a cease-fire to be 
arranged immediately—that noth- 


DECLINES 


mid-July, it was announced today 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Virtually the entire drop took place 
in consumer industries, such as 
radio and television, refrigerators, 
household goods and automobiles. 


The fall in jobs in consumer in- 
dustries was a result of the diver- 
sion of materials to arms produc- 
tion and of falling consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

The drop was even greater than 
indicated. The figure of 200,000 
was an overall estimate for non- 
farm occupations. But the, BLS 
pointed that the total decrease 
took place while employment in 


ing must stand in its way.” 


industries producing arms was in- 
creasing, ‘ 


Daily Worker, New 
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UNIONISTS’ REPORT ON TRIP TO EUROPE -: 


Find USSR Jews Publish 
Own Papers, Have Schools 


This is the fifth installment ofgan eyewitness report by an I1l- ~ 


the USSR. 


ember American trade union delegation which a trip through both 
West and East Europe. Yesterday they described their first impressions 
of the Soviet Union. Today they report on a tour they made through 


During our tour, we did not see one worker who could 


be characterized as a “slave 


ously stopped at their machines when they heard that 
| 


our delegation was visiting their 
plant, and freely answered our 
questions. Likewise, they asked us 
questions about our life in the 
States. Without any doubt, not 
one worker by word, by manner 
or by glance, indicated any fear 
to us for his safety, for his family 
or for his life. 


This question of slave labor be- 
came as much qa joke to the Amer- 
ican delegates as it is to the Soviet 
people. So much so, that on sev- 
eral occasions when we saw work- 
ers relaxing or sleeping in the sum, 
we shouted, “Wake up slave la- 
borer—youre not allowed to do 
that!” or we kiddingly remarked, 
“That poor fellow must have been 
worked to death.” 

In this connection, our delega- 
tion agrees with the report of the 
CIO delegation to the Sovie 
Union in 1945, which imcluded 
James B. Carey, Allan Haywood, 
Joseph Curran and Emil Rieve, 
and which said: 

“We were impressed with the 
character of the Soviet trade 
un’ons, and with their many ex- 
cellent activities in promoting the 
interest of the workers, in the 
economic, social welfare and cul- 
tural fields—as well as with the 
most far-reaching character of the 
social insurance system they op- 
erate, which is designed to protect 
working people and their families 
against all contingencies from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

What these trade union leaders 
saw in 1945, our delegation saw, 
op a much expanded scale, in 
1951. We are therefore unable to 
understand how it is possible for 
these same. trade unionists today, 
without having revisited the So- 
viet Union, to repudiate every 
thing they said before, and to 
suddenly unveil Hearst-like stories 
of “slave labor’ in the Soviet 
Union—stories which are riothing 
more than figments of their 
imaginations, — 

FREE TO GO ANYWHERE 

It is interesting to observe that. 
contrary to the horror stories of 
the so-called “Iron Curtain” as 
depicted in many parts of our 
press, this delegation had com- 
plete freedom of movement in the 
Soviet Union. There were no se- 
cret police following us around. 
Instead, in every city, we left our 
hotels when we pleased and we 
walked through the streets without 
guides or interpreters, day or 
night, whenever we chose to do so. 
We walked- through and around 
Red Square in Moscow on many 
occasions. 

The delegation feels compelled 
to contrast this freedom of move- 
ment with conditions in our own 
country. There were several other 


who were scheduled to come on 
this delegation. Some were not 
given passports, others had their 


passports revoked, and still others! 


were given restricted time limited 
passports. 
One of the delegates was re- 


considerable protests were exerted 
did he receive permission from our 
government to travel abroad. 
RELIGION | 

We call the attention of the 
American peopel to the need for a 
changed attitude on the part of 
our government on this vital ques- 
tion of freedom of movement. 


laborer.’ Workers spontane- 


taught to the children, 

| While touring the plants and 
factories, we learned that workers 
who are sick are sent home or are 


| 
tached to the factory or plant, 


delegates who are Roman Cath- 
olics went to the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Louis on two sep- 
arate Sundays. As is usual, they 
found che same people there the 
second time that they had seen 
previously, 

These people explained that 


California 12 
Win Ouster of - 
Biased Judge 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 16.- 
The Circuit Court of Appeals to- 


Britons Flegged 
40@ Hong Kong 
Youths in Year 


LONDON, Aug. 16 (ALN).—A 
horrifying picture of British co- 
lonial rule was given in the House 
of Lords by a Labor MP, Lord 
Farrington, who disclosed that 
cases of flogging of adults and cor- 
poral punishment increased in 
Hong Kong by 100 percent in 
1950 compared with 1949. 

Some 400 young people were 
flogged in Hong Kong during 
1950. | 

“In fact,” Lord Farringdon. said, 
“the corporal punishment figures 
for Hong Kong are the highest for 
any colonial territory with the ex- 


| 


day ordered Federal Judge James 
Carter in Los Angeles to step out 
of the Smith Act cases involving 
12 California workingclass lJead- 
ers and newspapermen, or show 


| they had been going to church 
‘in Moscow all their lives, that they 
attended church regularly, 
ithat no one interfered with their 
right to attend. They said that 
while their children did not re- 
‘ceive any religious training = in 


ceive any anti-religious training. 
They pointed out that after the 
‘war, since their church had been 


destroyed, the parishioners peti-| 
a| 


tioned the government for 
church and were given one free. 
The entire amount of taxes paid 


by their church to the government 
/amounts to $200 a year. The priest 


' 


is paid by the congregation and 
does no | 
religious functions, 


‘JEWS 
| With regard to the Jewish peo- 


ple, we learned that under the So- 
'viet Constitution, anti-Semitism) is 
|a crime against the state, with 


i 


‘heavy penalties assessed for it. We 
‘found out that most of the Jews in 


murdered by them. Jewish people 
play a prominent part in every as- 


pect of the political, economic and_| 


’ 


cultural life of the country, and 
many of them have received the 
‘Stalin prize for their contributions 
in these fields. 

| Jewish synagogues function 
freely a‘l over the country, in ad- 
dition to the Greek Orthodox, Ro- 
'man Catholic and other churches. 


by Aug. 20 why he should not be 


| disqualified. 
and | 


This victory for elementary 
court proceedures came after Dan 
Marshall, attorney for imprisoned 
editor Philip M. Connelly, had 


documented his charge that Judge 


‘school, they likewise did not re- Carter was “hiased and prejudic- 


ed’ against the defendants. An 
affidavit signed by the jailed Smith 
Act victims showed that on at least 
five occasions Carter had said that 
“membership in the party is tan- 
tamount to guilt.” 

In Los Angeles meanwhile, 
writs of habeas corpus for 10 of 
the 12 were issued today return- 
‘able Wednesday when arguments 


in Federal Court. Federal Judge 
William C. Mathes granted the 
writs, which were based on peti- 
tions charging that bail set by 
Carter was “Illegal, arbitrary and 
a denial of Constitutional Rights.” 


ception of Nigeria.” He read ex- 
cerpts from a story which ap- 
peared in a Hong Kong paper de- 
scribing how the floggings are car- 
ried out. 

| The newspaper said British of- 
several 


ficers are trained “for 
| weeks on a dummy before being 
permitted to cane a_ corporal- 
punishment prisoner . . . and that 
two officers attend each flogging, 
taking alternate strokes since can- 
ing is exhausting work, especially 
‘in hot weather. The officers are 
‘chosen for their fitness and 
strength.” - 

| The paper said that “at one time 


: 
: 


ithe exposed buttocks of the vic- 


‘tim were covered with a damp 


o other work outside his|for their release will be heard, cloth to prevent the skin from 


being cut,’ but this softening of 
the punishment has since Be 
abolished. “The condition of the 
posterior at the conclusion of the 
flogging is not a sight to be de- 
scribed here,” the paper said. 


NEGRO WOMAN POET TO APPEAR AT 


the areas of Western Russia oc- 


cupied by the Germans had been WM, PATTERSON BIRTHDAY 


A Negro woman poet, who is 
emerging as one of Americas most 
powerful voices, will appear ai 
the 60th Birthday Rally for Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, famed Negro 
civil rights leader, at the River- 
side Plaza, 253 W. 73 St., next 
Thursday night. 


Mrs. Beulah Richardson, West 
Coast Negro writer, is the author 


| We learned that the place where 


Jewish culture and religion is most 


extensively developed is the Jew-} 


: 
’ 
; 


ish national state of Biro-Bidjan, 
| where the Jewish people have 
their own newspapers and schools 
and where the Jewish language is 


taken care of by the hospital at- 


without any loss in pay. 
Absenteeism is very low. Where 
it exists, it is taken care of by the 
workers and the trade union or- 
ganization through many discus- 
sions. Where it becomes incurably 


of the stirring poem A Negro 
Woman Speaks of White Woman- 
hood, which received a tumultuous 
ovation and a special award from 
5,000 Negro and white Americans 
at the American Peace Congress in 
Chicago in June. 

Mrs. Richardson is one of a host 
of American notables, who wil! 
pay tribute to Patterson at the 
Birthday Rally in his honor. At 
the suggestion of Patterson him- 
self, the Birthday Party has beef 


the Smith Act and the release of 
all its victims. 

Among those who will appear 
at the Birthday Rally are Horace 


chronic, workers are discharged 
and find jobs in other plants. 


Wilson and James Thorpe, two of 
the acquitted Trenton Six; Paul 


' 


| 


transformed into a rally to win| 
support for the campaign against’ 


RALLY 
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UMWA Statement 


A Labor Day statement issued 
by the United Mine Workers un- 
der the signature of its secretary- 
treasurer Thomas Kennedy calls 
for “prompt and constructive ac- 
tion to weld together all Jabor into 
a single, powerful force for mili- 
tant leadership in behalf of the 
economic, social and political in- 
terests of the rank and file.” 


The statement says this is the 
“No. 1 job of American labor to- 
day” and can “bring order and 
strength out of the confusion and 
weakness that is so evident in our 
trade union movement today.” The 
statement also says that such unity 
can resist “Communist aggres- 
sion” and provide “democratic 
leadership for the people of the 
world.” 


Unpaid ‘Vacation’ 

A thousand workers of the 
Pittsburgh plant of the American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corp. got an unpaid, 3% week 
vacation until after Labor Day. 
Some workers stayed on to com- 
plete enameling of some castings. 
The shortage of raw materials 
brought on by war restrictions, 
was given as the reason. 


The Limit Is... 


The publication “Supermarket 
Merchandizing,” noting that the 
new price “control” bil] is a green- 
light for new price hikes, says 
consumer resistance will be the 
only weapon sellers will have te 
contend with. The problem, con- 
tinues the paper, is “to know just 


‘how much the consumer will be 
willing to spend in the next few 


@= 34 months’ to know how high te 


omg 4 charge. 

reed | “The same publication, in an- 
>» 9 other item, then reports of a new 

| + meat tenderizer which “tenderizes, 

© = 4\ dices ‘and amalgamates cheaper 


ae Ae 
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rst 


cuts of meat into tender, delicious 


' 4 -steak.” Also, that “tenderloins and 
* ¥* boneless pork can also be ten- 
~ 4 -derized and small scraps of meat 


? 
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PATTERSON 


Robeson, internationally known 
artist and many others. 

Tickets priced at $1.20 can be 
obtained from the Civil Rights 
Congress, 23 W. 26 St., and the 
Harlem CRC office, 53 W. 125 St. 


elected representatives of workers| 


ONDA TELLS JURY PEACE IS ON TRIAL 


REJECTS MUSMANNO IDEA THAT WAR IS INEVITABLE 


By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH, Aug. 16.—“We 
reject Judge Musmanno’s idea that 
a third world war is inevitable. 
That is why we are on trial,” said 


his closing appeal to the Pittsbur 
fused his passpor and only after, sania a 


|against frameup “sedition” charges 
brought by Musmanno. 


We saw complete freedom of 
religion in the Soviet Union. In 


every city we visited, we saw both 
Bharch at 


rches and people attending 
them. In Moscow, several of our 


Andy Onda in the second day of 


thought control trial jury yester- 


mined to prevent war by mo- 
bilizing the masses for peace. And 
they are uniting with other peace- 
lovers in this campaign. 

The Pittsburgh working class 
leader pointed out that the Com- 
munists are following good old 


dav. | 
Onda is defending himself, 
His co- 
defendant, Jim Dolsen, Daily 
Worker writer, is defended by 
Civil Rights Attorney John T. Mc- 
Ternan. Steve Nelson, another co- 
defendant, was severed from the 
case after an automobile accident 
last May = 
Onda cold the jury Communists 
not only reject the idea that war 


| 


}American traditions in the peace 


drive., They are speaking and 
writing and holding mass meet- 
ings and circulating peace peti- 
tions pnder the rights guaranteed 
them by the U. S. Constitution. 

Onda held up a copy of the 
Stockholm Peace Petition against 
atomic war for the jurors to see. 
And the jurors appeared to be lis- 
tening closely as he read the ap- 


peal to Americans to help “stop 


is “inevitable.” They are deter- | They listened also ashe read the 


‘earnest appeals to the people to 
sign the petition that had come 
from the noted writer Thomas 
Mann and the French Catholic 
leader, the Abbe Boulier. And 
they gave close’ attention to the 
former steel worker as he said: 

“There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing in this petition, which was 
introduced as ‘evidence’ against us 
about overthrowing the govern- 
ment by force and violence. _ 

“Musmanno is trying to pull a 
piece of hocus-pocus on you ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury.” 

The evidence simply shows, 
said Onda, that the Communists 
were asking their fellow Americans 
to try to save millions of lives by 


atomic war” and “sign for peace.” 
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can be knit together for minute 


q steaks.” 


Higher prices and dressed up 
cheaper cuts—that’s the program. 


MEBA Pickets 


Members of the Longshoremen’s 
‘and Warehousemen’s Union along 
all West Coast ports are respecting 


‘|picket lines of the Marine En- 


gineers Beneficial Association 
wherever a vessel of the struck 
Isthmian Line docks. The latest 
ship to be tied up is the Clear- 
water Victory which docked in 
Alameda, Calif. The ship re 
mains unloaded. 


Wage ‘Guide Book’ 

With the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics price index now recognized 
by the Wage Stabilization Board 
as the measure of possible wage 
increases for workers of the whole 
country, the Department of La- 
‘bor announced issuance of a pam- 
phlet describing its cost of living 
index. The index doesn't include 
taxes and is biased against a wage- 
‘earner type budget in many other 
“ways. 


Haireut $1.50 


In San Franeisee 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 16 
(FP).—The high cost of living here 
is getting higher. 

Milk has gone up a cent a quart 
in six San Francisco bay area 
counties. a | 

Haircuts in the-east bay area 
have: gone up 25 cents. : They are: * 
now $1.50 Ae adults and $1.25 
for ¢c Ey ee ee ee re 


End Prying Into 
Bailers’ Minds, 
Judge Orders 


} 

Federal Judge Edward Weinfeld, in a decision that may 
hold far-reaching significance for 39 progressive and labor. 
fighters subject to deportation on Ellis Island, yesterday 


As Johnson, 
Last of 17, 
Was Releused.. 


By MICHAEL SINGER 

An almost unbelieving, tear- 
filled and exhausted Mrs. Amelia 
Johnson rushed to her husband's 
side at 4 p.m. yesterday as Com- 
missioner Isaac Platt, after nearly 
12 hours of government efforts to 
stymie bail, accepted $10,000 in 
checks’ and bonds for Arnold John- 
son, last of the 17 Smith Act vic- 
tims still in the Federal Detention 
House / 

For ‘43 days the working-class 
leader had been held in prison 
while friends and democratic- 

(Conti> ued on Page 6) 


Farmers Join 
Group to Defend 
MeCarran Victim 


The board of directors of the 
National Farmers Union, Eastern 
Division, has formed a Sol Hertz 
Defense Committee to fight the 
deportation arrest of their fellow 
board member under the McCar- 
ran Act. Hert, also president of 
Egg Local 1 in New Jersey and a 
leader of the drive to organize 
and improve the conditions of 
oy farmers, is free on $5,000 

ail. 

‘The Farmers Union charged 
that his arrest by the government 
was motivated by his “outstanding 
contribution” in organizing the 
farmers and his “militant guid- 
ance in such struggles as_ the 
Tomco strike and the Farmco 
lockout. 

Writing in the Eastern Union 
Farmer, Louis Slocum declared 
that Hertzs activities “have not 
endeared him to those who would 
like to have a monopoly over New 
Jersey eggs and pay the farmer 
the lowest possible price.” 

Slocum -linked the attack on 
Hertz with the repressive meas- 
ures carried on under the Smith 
as well as the McCarran Act. 


challenged the Attorney General's 
right to deny bail and forbid the 


tions of bail witnesses in so-called 
“subversive organizations.” 


for Emanuel Tarazona, New Jer- 
sey fur unionist held for *deporta- 
tion, ordered Immigration 
thorities to accept $4,000 bail 
posted for him by his wife, Rose, 
and set 5 p.m. today as the dead- 
line for the government to release 
him. 


He told Assistant U. S. Attorney 
William J. Sexton that if the gov- 
ernment did not accept the $4,000 
Treasury bond as offered “the 
terms of the bonds will be exactly 
the same as if bonds had been ac- 


Judge Weinfeld’s opinion, sus-! j 
taining a writ of habeas corpus) 


au-)| 
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government to inquire into affilia-| 
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TRIBUTES POUR IN FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Tributes to the memory of 
Mother Bloor continue to pour in 
from all over the U. S. and from 
every corner of the world. Juan 
Marinello and Blas Roca, leaders 
of the Popular Socialist Party of 


Cuba, cabled “Please convey to 


cepted by the agency.” This meant 


the Communist Party and to the 


that if the Attorney General's office 
and the Immigration officials still 
refused to accept bail by 5 p.m. 
tonight, the court’: acceptance of 
the bonds will be automatic. 
Courthouse attorneys and observ- 
ers reasoned that Weinfeld allowed 
another day of dctention against 
Tarazona as a test case against the 
Immigration Department's con- 
tinued revocation of Civil Rights 
Congress. Bail Fund postings for 


‘ory of one of the greatest Ameri-: 


| working-class of the U. S. our deep) 


the death of Mother 
tighter for the 
liberation and 


grief for 
Bloor, veteran 
ideals of peace, 
socialism.” 
Pietro Lucchi, secretary-treas- 
urer, International Fur & Leather 


Workers, declared: “I join with 
millions of American working peo-| 
ple in paying tribute to the mem- 


|B 


can women of this century... . 


the 39 victims on Ellis Island. 


If the government accepts the 
ruling then it is possible that the 
entire group may win their release 
on bails algeady offered without 
further appeals and hearings in 
Federal Court. 


The Weinfeld ruling also may 
effect a decision expected today 
or next Monday in the case of; 
Alexander Bittleman, one of the 
17 Smith Act victims arrested last 
June 20, who after being released 
from jail on $20,000 bail was im- 
mediately detained in Ellis Island 
on $5,000 bail. Judge Weinfeld 
will rule on his cena as soon as 
government and defense briefs are 
presented. 


When Sexton asked Mrs. Tara- 
zona questions pertaining to al- 
leged membership in organizations 
on the Attorney General’s “sub-) 


versive’ list—he said her bail was’ 
denied previously because she had 
refused to answer—Judge Wein-. 


(Continued on Page 6) for a five-power meeting to reduce 


| also called on the President to ac- 


ns 


Alice Childress, stage actress 


and playwright declared: “The Harry Pollitt, head of the Brit- 
Negro people have lost a dear|ish Communist Party, cabled: “Ac- 
friend and champion. The world | cept deep sympathy in irreplace- 
will cherish the good deeds she|able loss of American labor and 
left behind her.” progressive movement has sus- 
Hugh Bryson, president, Na-| tained. through the death of 
tional Union, Marine Cooks &! Mother Bloor. I first met her in 
Stewards, said: “We have lost one} 1921 and have been proud to be 
of our great patriots and citizens.|a comrade with one of the finest 
The work of Mother Bloor must] fighters for democracy, peace and 
go on until a world of peace, se-| socialism it has been my privilege 
curity and true brotherhood is es-| to know.” 
tablished.” | Arthur Schutzer, state executive 
Charles <A. Collins, director,| secretary of the American Labor 
and Frances Smith, organizer of| Party, declared: “She fully lived 
the Harlem Council, American|a long life of courageous service 
Labor Party, declared: “From her|to the principles of freedom, la- 
work and struggle the Negro peo-| bor’s rights and democratic prog- 
ple will draw fresh courage in| ress.” 
their fight tor absolute freedom A message signed by Lisa von 
and equality. 'Borowsky expressed regret that 


Progressive Party Head Tells 
Truman Peace Will End Hysteria 


The most effective way to root; 


out the hysteria President Truman) 
deplored his Legion speech 
Tuesday is to “conclude peace in! 
Korea and “call off his own red- 
hunts at home,” Elmer A. Benson, } 


in 


national chairman of the Progres- 
Detroit two weeks ago he spoke| Youth League. 


sive Party, asserted yesterday. 


Benson, former Governor of; 


Minnesota, spoke on the eve of! ; | | 
‘the Progressive Party’s national | hysteria, let him order Gen. Ridg-|of New Jersey; Martha Stone, 


committee meeting to be held this 
Saturday and Sunday in Minneap- 
olis. This session will outline plans 


’ 
’ 


for the 1952 elections. 
The Progressive Party leader 


cept the Soviet Union’s proposal 


— | 


‘THE PEOPLE SAVED MY CHILD FOR ME’ 


Interview Seattle Mother Who Won Custody Verdict 


SEATTLE, Aug. 
protest can stop the courts from 
destroying the Bill of Rights, a 
young mother who recently wrest- 
ed an important legal victory from 


the State Supreme Court declared | 


16.—Popular, womén to fight for full equality; mother in 


for the Negro people. | 

Now the State Supreme Court 
rebuffed an attempt by Donald- 
son to use the Smith Act decision 
to rob Mrs. Donaldson of her 


alternate years for a 
four-year period and ordered Sun- 


day school attendance for the little | 


boy, 


Mrs. Donaldson appealed and 


tinue, as long as he permits inter- 


Col. Raymond Robbins, one-time 
head of the American Red Cross 
Mission to Russia, was unable to 
attend the services for Mother 
Bloor. : 

Among other tributes were 
those from Israel Amter, Joseph 
North, staff of the Daily People’s 
breed hysteria. World, Rose ° Russell, Rockwell 

Benson declared: Kent, Louis F. McCabe, Phillip 


“On Tuesday, President Truman) Evergood, Robert W. Dunn, Ed- 
attacked the scaremongers and! win S. Smith, Anna Rochester, 
hatemongers whose character as-| Pauline Taylor, Sender Garlin, 
sassination is curbing free speech Alice Holdship Ware, Ann Timp- 
and threatening our freedoms. In Son, N. Y. State Board, Labor 


the international tensions that 


out against hysteria. If the Presi-- Also, New Century Publishers, 
dent seriously wants to stop this Sidney Taylor, Communist Party 


way to conclude a truce in Korea| state chairman, Communist Party, 
at the 38th Parallel; as agreed to| New Jersey; Anita Whitney, Rich- 
weeks ago by Secretary Acheson| ard O. Boyer, William Schneider- 
and Gen. Collins. Why have the| man, Muriel Draper, H. Kayden, 
truce talks been stymied by Ridg:| © tharles J. Hendley, Gertrude 
ways insistence on a line in some Warwick, Theresa H. Russell, Jessie 
places 30 miles north of the 38th, Llovd O’Connor, Elizabeth Moos, 
while American boys are dying,| Helen L. Alfred, Emily Pierson, 
when only three weeks ago Secre-| Susan Woodruff and Helen Mal- 
tary of State Acheson and Gen. 
Collins announced that the 38th 


would be a victory? | S 
“President Truman can’t have Appoint Two 
Negroes To 


it two ways. As long as he lets 


this senseless war in Korea con- 


ational tensions to mount and in 
fact encourages them, he will be 
plagued by McCarthys and Mc- 


City Posts 


Carrans and, I might add, by the 
scaremongers and hatemongers 
among his own Federal Attorneys. 
If he seriously wants to preserve 


child won her first legal victory with, 
“Our victory strengthens the the overturning of Todd’s decision) 


Jean Field case,” Mrs. Donaldson by the state supreme court. Polit-. 
‘ical and religious beliefs are not 


this week. 
Mrs. Margaret Donaldson's in- 
tense personal experience fighting 


| John Hubert Lewis, prominent 
‘Harlem attorney, was sworn in 
yesterday as secretary to Welfare 


during the past year for the cus- 
tody of her child has convinced 
her that people are willing to 
protest and that the struggle pays 


off. 
ta Mrs. Donald- 


Arraved agains 
son and her son Michael, 3, have 


been her husband, Victor Donald- 
son, the bitterly anti-Communist 
and anti-Democratic Judge Hugh 
C. Todd of the Kings County Su- 
perior Court, and the entire cam- 
paign of hysteria culminating in 
the Smith Act decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court majority. 

Like Mrs. Jean Field of Los An- 
geles, Mrs. “Denaldson’s “crime” 
owas (and is) her conviction that 
war is not inevitable, that each hu- 
man being has a responsibiilty to 
fight for peace, and that it is in 
the interests of white men and 


: 


pointed out. “But ultimate victory 
and an end to this type of attacks 
on people for their apna views 
and activities is only possible in 
the framework of a struggle for 
peace.” 

That is why she is taking an ac- 
tive part as chairman of the labor 
committee in the Seattle peace 
crusade. 


grounds for divorce, the court held. 
Then came the U. S. high 
court's decision June 4 upholding 


‘the Smith Act which in effect 


branded the Communist Party an 
illegal conspiracy. 

“Our victory shows the courts 
are unable as yet to go as far 


as some would like to in destroying. 


American freedoms, let him re- 
duce international tensions by 
calling the five-power conference 
suggested in the letter of the Su- 
preme Soviet.” 


Unions, Glass Firms 


Renew Pact Talks | 
ATLANTIC CITY, Aug. 16. — 


Commissioner Henry L. McCarthy. 
The appointment was the second 
announced for a Negro in as many 
days by the Impellitteri adminis- 
tration. | 
On Wednesday, City Hall an- 
nounced that William Leon Rowe 
had been nanied to succed Edward 


Rigney, resigned, as seventh dep- 


A public defense committee be- the Bill of Rights,” Mrs. Donald- Union and company representa-| uty police commissioner. Rowe, a 


gan bringing the facts in Mrs. 
Donaldson’s case to the public last 
year when Judge Todd, in a ven- 
omous decision studded with red- 
baiting and war-mongering state- 
ments, granted a divorce to the 
husband on the basis of Mrs. 


Donaldson's progressive political 


views. 
Judge Todd also decreed that 
the child should be taken from the 


? 


* 


son pointed out. 
tempt of certain forces to use the 
‘Smith Act decision, the growing 
peace movement and _ increasing 
resistance to attacks on freedom 
are having their effects. 

“Now these genuinely patriotic 
campaigns for peace and freedom 
| must be stepped up. That ‘s the 
only orgies. of a decent future 
for all of us,” 


‘matic machines division. 


“Despite the at-! tives today renewed negotiations 


for a new contract for 10,000 work- 
ers in the glass industry's auto- 


However, spokesmen for the 
AFL American Flint Glass Work-| 
ers Union and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of 


newspaperman who has served on 
the Pittsburgh Courier and Har- 
lem News, is the first Negro ever 
to receive a deputy commissioner- 
ship. He is 38, married and a 
native of Philadelphia. 

Lewis is 46, married, a member 
of the Harlem Lawyers Assn., ex- 


Pressed and Blown Glassware in- 
dicated they were not optimistic 
about reaching a settlement. 


% 


| 


ecutive committee of the National 
Bar Assn, and the Holy Name So- 


ciety. 


Buffalo Paper 
Tells of French 
Vietnam Terror 


The Buffalo Evening News of 
Aug. 10 carries a first-hand ac- 
count by its correspondent Ray 
Borst, only American newspaper- 
man accompanying Governor Dew- 
ey on his Far East tour, of the 
manner in which our “democratic 
ally” in Indo-China revenges it- 


self on the population for guerilla 
warfare. Here it is: | 


“For the time being the French 
have curbed this practice by re- 
sorting to a brutal but effective 
method. After a grenade has been 
thrown, French soldiers capture 
a Red or a Communist sympathizer 
—it makes no difference whether 
he had anything to do with the 
incident—bring him into the city 
and slit his stomach. 


“A grenade is inserted into the 
unfortunate man’s stomach with 
the chain hanging out. Then he 
is taken outside the city, some- 
times to the square of a small 
village, strung up to a tree and 
the grenade exploded, blowing 
him to pieces.” 

Gov. Dewey recently praised 
the French for the job they are 
doing in “suppresing” the indepen- 
dence struggle of the Indo-Chinese 
people. For this, Borst reports, he 
was “honored by the former Em- 
peror Bao Dai as no other Amer- 
ican ever has been.” Bao Dai is 
the French puppet ruler of what 
is left of imperialist control of 
Indo-China. 


Borst confesses, in his. report, 
that the “French are fighting a 
losing battle . . . in Indo-China.” 


“At present the Communists 
control a great part of the coun- 
try and the French have their 
backs to the wall in the three 
small sections into which they 
have been pushed by the Reds,” 


he reports from Saigon. 


. Faced with the actual setup, 
he discards the usual bunk about 
an Indo-Chinese army fighting on 
the side of the French. In his 
account, itis strictly the French 
imperialist troops versus the 
“Reds,” meaning the independence 
forces, 


He also reports “rumors” that 
the “Americans” are pressing the 
French to permit Chiang Kai- 
shek’s alleged 500,000 troops to 
use Indo-China as a base for at- 
tack on the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public. 


German RR Men 
Lead Peace Fight 


BERLIN, Aug. 16 (Telepress).— 

© An All-German conference of rail- 

waymen, transport and port work- 

ers, met in Ejisenach in. the Ger- 

man Democratic Republic recently 

to discuss measures against the 

Schuman plan and the. so-called 
European Transport Union. 

“We have recognized that we, 
the West German railwaymen, 
must contribute substantially to 
the preservation of peace, for. it 
depends on us whether war ma- 
terial will be transported or not,” 
says a declaration. 

The declaration, which was 

: passed unanimously, further 
stresses the determination of West 
German railway and _. transport 
workers to fight against the re- 
militarization of Western: Germany 
and of West Berlin against the 
Marshall and Schuman Plans. 
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Labor Needs Another 
Kind of United Front 


THE AFL's executive coun- 
cil’s decision at the Montreal 
meeting to scrap its united front 
with the CIO in the United La- 
bor Policy Committee, is of one 
piece with the council's other. 
decisions which we _ already 
noted in earlier columns. 

As one AFL spokesman noted, 
the “functional unity” arrange- 
ment served to the advantage 
of the CIO. By this is meant 
the CIO used the arrangement 
as a protective shield against 
AFL raids. The AFL is also 
very much irritated by the more 
prominent role given CIO ap- 
pointees in the Marshall Plan 
(ECA) machinery, 

But the most important rea- 
son for the AFL’s decision to 


divorce the CIO is the political. 


perspective of its top leaders—a 
desire to prepare now for a like- 
ly Republican victory in 1952 
and to be in a position to build 
a bridge towards to a GOP ad- 
ministartion. 

As some AFL sources said, 
the CIO’s leaders want labor to 
string along with the Democrats 
come hell or high water. The 
AFL leaders, who feel strong 
enough not to require govern- 
ment apron strings, insist on 
what they call “non-partisan- 
ship,” meaning a free hand to 
play ball with the machines of 
either party. 

In our examination of the 


nag ca haga ge al Pi tts 


ee 


political mind of Dan Tobin 


of the Teamsters, one of the 
prime movers of the divorce 
resolution before the AFL coun- 
cil, we saw how his brain is 
split between the “honorable” 
anti-labor Republicans and dis- 
honorable “pro-labor” Dem- 
ocrats. The decision by the 
Council to “sit out” congres- 
sional races where where neither 
candidate is acceptable to “la- 
bor,” is also in line with that 
mentality. 


Another reason for the divorce 
action was the movement in 
the CIO, initiated by Walter 
Reuther, to use the ULPC as 
the.machinery for united polit- 
ical action in 1952 which in 
Reuthers language means 
united endorsement of Truman. 
Also, there are some Republi- 
cans in the AFL's executive 
council, 

This division on top of con- 
fusion comes in a moment when 
it is very hard to give even a 
“lesser evil” preference to the 
Democrats, The traditional ex- 
cuse against independent polit- 
ical action by labor has been the 
fear that the “greater evil” of 
the two old parties would gain 
thereby. There isn’t much left 
for that excuse now. It may 
hold water in only some ¢éon- 
gressional districts or Senatorial 
races. 

What can be a constructive 


course for labor in 1952? It is 


idle to talk of cledn cut inde- 


pendent political action, as pro- 

wo aad desire. It 
oesn’t seem in the realm of 
reality now. But much can be 
done in the direction of inde- 
pendent political action even 


' within the scope of the confu- 


sion and division that exists in 
the unions. 


In the first place, labor needs . 


to break its tie to the war 
program of big business. Its in- 
dependence of the two old par- 
ties can only be built around a 
program that is DISTINCT and 
apart from that of business, like 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law, 
enactment of welfare measures, 
etc. 


Labor should, of course, 
counter the war program of big 
business with a demand for 
peace. But I know that the 
majority of the labor leadership 
will not go that far. They could, 
however, at least agree on mak- 
ing Taft-Hartley repeal and la- 
bor’s domestic program the 
PRIMARY yardstick of a candi- 
date’s qualifications. That could 
be the basis for a constructive 
labor unity in many congres- 
sional districts and states with 
candidates either INDEPEND- 
ENT or tested liberals within 
either of the two old parties, 
or candidates put forward by 
the Progressive or other third 
party, or an independent ticket 
put forward by the unions. 


The decision of the AFL to 
liquidate a united front body 
that was built to further a war 
policy, is not cause for sorrow 
by progressives. But the AFL's 
move is not prompted by pro- 
gressive motives. What we need 
is a new ULPC nationally and 
locally, for united independent 


political action at least in the 
states and congressional districts 
where it is possible. 
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“REAL AMERICANISM,” 
said President Truman, “means 
also that liberty is not license. 
There is no freedom to injure 
others.” 


Yet, on the same day that the 
President said this, our govern- 
ment’s delegate to the United 
Nations Economic and Social 
Council, one Walter Kotschnig, 
denounced and_ rejected a 
United Nations convention on 
freedom of information. 


This action by Kotschnig un- 
derscores once more the un- 
bridgeable gap between the 
words of the Truman govern- 
ment and its deeds. Because the 
“limitations” to which Kotschnig 
objected, if adopted by the Con- 
gress and enforced by the De- 
partment of Justice, would curb 
the LICENSE of the millionaire 
newspaper owners of the United 
States TO INJURE OTHERS, 


This UN convention on free- 
dom of information is the prod- 
uct of a 15-member committee’s 
exhaustive discussions in 24 
meetings. The Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information and 
the Press was set up as a sub- 
sidiary organ of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights by the 
Economic and Social Council 
in 1947. After two years work, 
it completed a convention on 
the international transmission of 
news and the right of correc- 
tion, which was adopted by the 
UN General Assembly. 

This convention bore the im- 
print of the kind of freedom of 
press as understood by the Roy 
Howards, Pattersons, Hearsts 
and McCormicks, that is, the 
kind of freedom which gives to 
the House of Morgan and to a 
simple trade unionist the “equal 


\@e @ License to Hurt People 


\ 9 Freedom of Press Not 


right” to establish a newspaper 
chain, and having established it, 
to be free of any responsibility 
to the community, the nation or 
any ideal save the Almighty 
Dollar. 


In voting against this conven- 
tion, the Soviet, Polish and 
Czech delegates denounced it 
as an instrument of the big mo- 
nopoly newspapers and news 
papers and news services, a 
device for netrating other 
countries aa. spreading their 
propaganda of war and hate. 
And the Syrian delegate, Dr. 
George Kahali pointed out that 
it was merely a codification of 
the status quo situation, since it 
imposed no obligation or law, 
provided for no sanction, stip- 
ulated no undertaking, pre- 
scribed no immunities, but left 
everything to the goodwill of 
the contracting state. 

Having imposed its will in 
this convention, the Truman 
government offered no: serious 
opposition when the work of the 
Subcommission on Freedom of 
Information and the Press was 
continued, with the goal of 
drafting a convention on free- 
dom of information. Early this 
year, the 15-member committee 
completed this draft, and the 
discussion on it in Geneva last 
week was the occasion for Kot- 
schnig’ss blast. What has hap- 
pened meanwhile to prompt the 
Truman governent to frown on 
the draft convention, and to try 
to stop the entire project? 

. 


During the 24 meetings to 


COMING in the weekend Worker 
‘Germany’s New Generation . . . By Joseph 


work out this convention, the 
Soviet and U. S. spokesmen had 
often found themselves voting 
the same way—but for different 
reasons. In general, the Soviet 
spokesman sought wumnsuccess- 
fully to insert into the draft rec- 
ommendations steps against mo- 
nopoly domination of the press, 
against war propaganda, and 
against propaganda favoring 
Nazi or fascist views, and racial 
and national exclusiveness, ha- 
tred and contempt. The United 
States always managed to or- 
ganize a bloc to vote down such 
Soviet recommendations. 

However, Egypt, India, Pakis- 
tan:and Saudi Arabia managed 
to write into the draft permis- 
sion for governments to sup- 
press news material which “of- 
fend the national dignity of 
peoples.” Moreover, permission 
is also recommended for the 
suppression of “false and dis- 
torted reports which under- 
mine friendly relations between 
peoples or states.” These to 
say, the least, are extremely mild 
recommendations. Yet, the Tru- 
man government is opposed to 
them, and intends to kill the en- 
tire convention. 


Such action, of course, is 
merely another way of inform- 
ing the world that the Truman 
government will do nothing 
which might interfere with the 
license of monopoly publishers 
to call for war and incite hatred 
against other peoples. 

Which should come as no 
great surprise, considering the 
Truman government's effort now 
to undermine press freedom in 
the United States by imprison- 
ing the editors of working-class 


papers. 


: 


THE MIRROR’s Drew Pear- 
son expands on the balloons 
dropped into Czechoslovakia as 
part of Wall Street's scintillating 
propaganda against socialism. 
But isn’t Mr. Pearson a little tact- . 
less in mentioning that the bal- 
loons were filled with hydrogen? 
The Czechs might even think 
that the whole affair was a trial 
balloon for another hydrogen 
receptable—the hydrogen bomb 
—which is now busily being 
built for use in a new war... 
The Mirror doesn’t want the 
Russians’ “dirty feet on our soil” 
and tells them to keep away 
from the Japan treaty con- 
ference. it + 

+ Ee 

THE COMPASS makes Pear- 
son and his little balloons look 
pretty silly. The “Crusade For 
Freedom” showered thousands 
of leaflets on Czechoslovakia” 
urging the people to listen to 
the radio stations of the “free 
world.” Guess what was in- 
cluded? Yep, Fascist Francos 
official mouthpiece, Radio Mas 
drid. Ever hear of such morons? 

7 € 

THE TIMES , quotes David 
Sarnoff (the radio magnate who 
wanted to drop 50-cent radios 
over Russia but who soaks the 
American people plenty when 
they buy) as whining that the 
Voice of America is “not win- 
ning” the propaganda battle, 
and that the Soviets are doing 
“the best propaganda job.” Nat- 
urally, Sarnoff's plan is to s 
more money—$500,000,000 as a 
starter -» because these money- 
mad Wall Streeters can't get it 
into of their heads that it’s im- . 

ossible either to bomb or to 


uy your way into world dome 
ination. . . . The Times itself 


splutters its way through an ex- 
planation of Wall Street’s world- 
wide net of bases and colonies, 
and winds up with the state- . 
ment: “If that be ‘imperialism’ 4 


- 
. 


ue? 


then it is an anti-imperialistie 
imperialism.” 


ey 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE 
complains that “getting the ‘ 
truth to the people of Commu- + 
nist China is a tantalizingly dif- * 
ficult operation.” Especially * 
when you'd have to tell them ° 
that youre arming the fasist ‘ 
crook they tossed out and that ¢ 
you've violated their frontiers 
and strafed their countrymen. |} 


. 7 


year. Westbrook—Let’s shoot : 
the New Dealers—Pegler, speake ; 
ing of the Bill of Rights and 

Declaration of Independence, ‘ 
says: “My own endorsement of 

these documents is above ques- 
tion.” 
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THE POST’s Max Lemer 
hopes there'll be an end soon , 
to the “hypocrisy” of mourning , 
Hearst as a “liberal.” It makes , 
Mr. Lerner properly uncom- 
fortable to realize that, by the 
present depraved standards of . 
the Administration and foreign . 
policy he serves, a “liberal” is | 
measured by his readiness to 
outdo the “reactionaries” in anti- f 


Mr. Lemer is opposed to red- , 
baiting. There is no othe® , 
kind, except the fake Truman ~ 
v , and even Hearst gets 


| into club. —R, F. 


alt 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN | 
runs the funniest item of th | 


’ : 
* 


Communist zea]. A true liberal, F - 


oN 


* 
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FEAR-AND THE WHITE HOUSE 


THE FACT THAT OUR COUNTRY, the USA, is 
fast becoming a land of fear, with the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights a dead letter, is no longer a secret. 
Anti-Communist persecution does not scare the Commu- 
nists; but it spreads fear every place else. 


The political leader of the country, President Tru- 
man, has now admitted it twice in public speeches. One 
was in Wisconsin, where:he noted that Wisconsin citi- 
zens have been so bullied) by McCarthyism’s “Red scare” 
propaganda that they are afraid even to say publicly 
that they believe in the Declaration of Independence. 


The second time was Truman’s speech to the Ameri- 
can Legion the other day. Here the President of the 
USA said: 
| “Many people are growing frightened—and fright- 
ened people don’t protest. These things are a threat to 
evéry single citizen everywhere in the country. 


“When even one American—who has done nothing 
wrong—is forced by fear to shut his mind and close his 
mouth, then all Americans are in peril.” 

There can be no doubt about it—when President 
Truman talks like that before a Legion meeting where 
McCarthyism is probably rampant, it means that a great 


anxiety about the fate of America’s traditional liberties 


is beginning to arise in the minds of the people. And it 
means that the President is hypocritically attempting to 
conceal his own role in spreading this fear. 

c c + 


MILLIONS OF AMERICANS of every political view 
are beginning to wake up to the fact-that our Constitu- 
tion and our Bill of Rights are being stolen from us be- 
hind the noise and hysteria of the “anti-Communist” 
witchhunts. 

This means that our Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights, badly battered and defiled as they now are, are 
not doomed to be destroyed by a rampant Fascism in 
the USA. It means that the American people, if aroused 
to their peril and united to save our liberties regardless 
of creed, can defeat the advancing reactionary menace 


within our gates. 
c * « 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT, we believe, that this growing 
alarm at the rape of our traditional liberties has given 
rise to the demand by the liberal weekly, The Nation, 
that President Truman himself take action in his own 
house to defend free speech. (Aug. 11.) 

The Nation urges a Presidential order abolishing the 
“loyalty oaths” for government employes, and for a Tru- 
man order wiping out the illegal one-man decrees of 
Attorney General McGrath listing more than 150 Ameri- 
can organizations as “subversive.” 

The Nation asks that President Truman follow out 
his words for liberty by deeds protecting the liberties of 
the millions who are now robbed of them by his own 
actions, or the actions of his direct subordinates. 

7. « 2 


SIMILARLY, THE PRO-TRUMAN NEW YORK 
POST editorially applauds the President’s attack on Mc- 
Carthyism, but also reminds him that: ei 

It is “his Justice Department which sent to prison” 
the leaders of the American Communist Party “for their 
advocacy of ideas so repugnant to most Americans that 
only ‘hysteria’ could have thought them dangerous. And 
it is his Department of Justice which is solemnly arrest- 
ing Communist after Communist, throwing them to Mc- 

ys ravening for the blood of a Democrat. The 
whole process does violence to everything that the Presi- 


dent said yesterday.” 
© . * 


OPINIONS LIKE THESE are bound to increase as 
the FBI's political raids inerease against men and women 
“conspiring to have “dangerous thoughts’—like peace in 
Korea, friendship with the Soviet Union, abolition of 
“white supremacy, or even higher wages. 

The CIO packinghouse union, the CIO textile union 
aper, church groups, newspapers and noted citizens 
cone already sounded the alarnf at what the Govern- 
ment’s Smith Act raids are inevitably doing to America’s 
liberties. The fountainhead of this fear is in Truman’s 
Department of Justice waving in its hands the infamously 
anti-American Vinson Doctrine upholding the Smith Act. 

The only way to save America’s liberties is to spurn 
the McCarthyism which breeds fear, and for the people— 
pro-Trumanites especially—to demand that the White 
House cease appeasing the McCarthy mobsters, on the 
one hand, and cease its own police actions against a grow- 
ing list of innocent victims. | 
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By MAX GORDON 


AMID THE BLOWING of 
trumpets and the hosannahs of 
warriors of the pen, the State 
Department announced a couple 
of weeks ago that from here on 
in our representatives in the UN 
would battle to the bitter end 


‘for land reform on three conti- 


nents, 


“This is not a change in plan- 
ning or point of view,” explained 
the New York Times, unofficial 
organ of the State Department. 
“It is an effort to bring fresh 
attention to this aspect of hu- 
man need.” 


Conscious of .the absurdity of 
this sudden love for land reform 
in the face of the deep hostility 
towards the people that have 
truly achieved it, the Times at- 
tacked any idea that land re- 
form means “a change in the 
mere framework of ownership.” 


Paraphrasing the State De- 
partment’s position, the Times 
declared editorially that change 
of ownership of the land—in 
other words breaking up the 
great feudal estates and giving 
the land to the people—is the 
way of the “ruthless” and “totali- 
tarian” Communists, and doesn't 
help anyway. 

Its view of land reform is to 
increase productivity through 
changes in technique, while the 
land remains in the hands of the 
feudal owners. 
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ALAS FOR the Times! Less 
than 10 days after its inspired 
editorial on this brand-new con- 
cept of land reform, one of its 
leading European correspond- 
ents, Albion Ross, reported from 
Damascus, Syria, how thi. “land 
reform” was strengthening feud- 
alism in Syria and contributing 
to enormous unrest among the 

asantry. 
pre profits of 80 to 100 
percent and modern American 
methods of mechanized farming 
are strengthening Syria’s feudal- 
ism,” Ross- wrote on Monday. 
“The gap between the wealth 
and power of 60 to 100 families 
and the rest of the nation is in- 
creasing at an astounding rate 
as a result of the application of 
modern machinery and _ tech- 
nical assistance purchased by 
the wealthy in - the o,.™ 


- - 
_ > é - 
- 


“The reaction to the wealthy 


families’ expansion of their op- 
erations through modern tech- 
niques has been the appearance 
of the only serious agrarian revo- 
lutionary movement in the Arab 
world. . . . American observers 
have not overlooked the fact 
that the reform leaders have 
wavered several times to the 
Communist side... .” 


“One problem that is evi- 
dent,” Ross concludes sadly, “is 
that widening the gap between 
rich and poor by technical de- 
velopment is no way to combat 


Communism.” 
° 


THUS IS exploded another 
phony stunt by the State De- 
partment to “combat Commu- 
nism.” The program of “tech- 
nical assistance” to development 


of land culture in backward 
areas does apparently lead to 
land reform, according to the 
Syrian experience, but not at 
all in the way the State Depart- 
ment meant. 


The place for us Americans 
to start on a program of land 
reform is right in our own coun- 
try, particularly the plantation 
South. Recent census figures 
show, to give but a single ex- 
ample, that in the rich Missis- 
sippi delta cotton country, less 
than 10 percent of the “farmers” 
own the land. The rest are 
sharecroppers or other types of 
tenants. 


As for the rest of the world, 
the weight of American policy 
in every single case has been 
thrown in the direction of the 
feudal elements and in violent 
opposition to those fighting for 
agrarian reform. ° 

Thus, a report recently issued 
by the UN Economic and Social 
Council pointed out that the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China 
had gone through the motions 
of rent reduction for the peas- 
antry, but that “this reduction 
was not seriously enforced.” 


“After the establishment of 
the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic 
of China in October, 1949,” the 
report went on to say, “agrarian 
reform policy took shape in the 
Agrarian Reform Law of 1950.” 

It then cited figures to show 
that, even before the 1950 law, 


Epi ie reform had been com- 
pleted by the Chinese People’s 


What Our State Dep’t 
Means by Land Reform 


Government in an area with a 
rural population of 145,000,000, 


° | 

SIMILARLY, in connection 
with Korea, where, according to 
the UN report, “until very re-— 
cently agriculture was charac- 
terized by a marked concentra- 
tion of ownership of the land.” 


“In North Korea,” the report 
declared, “the land reform of 
March, 1946, distributed 2,450,- 
000 acres taken from the estates 
of landlords and rich peasants 
to 725,000 landless peasants and 
small holders. .. .” 


In South Korea; it noted, a 
land reform law was passed in 
June, 1949. The report re- 
frained from saying how this 
was carried out. But the late 
Prof. George M. McCune, 
whose book, Korea Today, is 
named in the report as an au- 
thoritative source, wrote in that 
-book that as late as the winter 
of 1949, this law, enacted by 
the South Korean Legislature «; 
over Syngman Rhee's veto, was 
not enforced and its supporters 
were thrown into jail or had to 
flee. | 


Syngman Rhee’s idea of land 
reform was contained in his 
classic boast of last December, 
when he told American corre-— 
spondents that: . | 

“We were beginning land re- 
form in the South when the war 
began. This land reform law 
will be extended to the North 
... next year we will take away 
the land given to tenants and 
return it to the landlords.” 

This, in a nutshell, is the 
Truman-Acheson-Taft view of 
“land reform.” It -will hardly 
substitute for the historic process 
of true agrarian revolution 
sweeping the world. The pres- 
ent government policy of 8 
ing to stop this process can only. 
lead our country to new slaugh- 
ter and tragedy for ourselves, 
as well as for others. 


BRT Loses Again 


The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, largest of the operating 
Brotherhoods, but which stands 
aloof from the other unions, has 
suffered the fourth defeat in a row 
in contests with the tiny Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. 
The latter won an electiom victo 
for yardmen of the New Orleans 


land Northecs:er. iy Hak? 
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BATON ROUGE, La., Aug. 16. (Continued from Page 3) WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—The (Continued from Page 1) 


e . . . ‘ . * * 4 
oe . l ‘ng ex-|minded Americans tried time and|Truman Administration, in a note|preter. Joy selected Navy Lieu 
300,000 in Year a ee ae eB ng again to post bail only to he. to the Soviet Union today, made H. G. Underwood, a Kosean-born 


thwarted by sadistic inquisition,}. : American. The Ridgway staff as- 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—The| world’s biggest oil refineries here chet teicloortine. natty Pde A it clear that it expects to permit no}... tbe Col © GM udgett, 


government expects to. draft | today biled two men and iijured| ities and brutal harassment. But discussion whatsoever about the’ sta¢t officer at the base camp and 
minimum 300,000 men during the many others. The blast, of un-| yesterday the tide turned against|content of the Japanese Peace) U. §. Army plans and operations 


present fiscal year—an average Of|;nown cause, ripped through three Asst. U. S. Attorney Albert A.| Treaty at the San Francisco Con-| officer. 


. . | Blinde hose badgerings and Brig. Gen. William P. Nuckols, 
25,000 a mon‘h—and may call for 37,000-gallon tanks, shattering iin tactics even Sanaa Com- ference next month. the official Ridgway spokesman, 


low-ranking college students t0| windows three miles away. Esso| missioner Platt to reject _ his The Conference said, we Pps. said no news would be given: dut 
service in mid-term if they have! Gasoline workers and some Illinois! arguments. unfriendly note to our Worl War|at Kaesong, other than when or 
been deferred once, it Was dis-|Central RR workers were injured.| Bail was posted by Mrs. John-| II ally, is only for conclusion and how long the: ero sam gard yo. 
losed today. It may conscript The refinery covers about 1,100|son who submitted $2,000 from) signature” of the treaty. “There|no intermediate reports wou 
so oS we acres along the Mississippi, is one} Waldo Salt, of 31 Grace Court,! 10.14 be no possibility of subse- made, and probably there would 
many more, it indicated. of the world’s three or four largest} Brooklyn; $1,000 from Milton Ost, eer ee be no “briefing —the daily press 
Some 550,000 men were called), 14 employs 9,000 workers. a friend, at 107 E. 10 St., Man- ques misunderstandings, it wen"! nonference at which Nuckols has 
up by ran 4 gre ae germ oe hattan, and $500 Fares Rev. on, “The San eet Confer- filed" pewsnes in on the day's 
last September and June oU, the Marion Frenyear, a former class-| ence is not a conference to reopen! proceedings. 
end af the last fiscal a — Offered 300 Gs to mate of Arnold.Johnson, and now| negotiations on the terms of the} For the — id y= —— a 
Defense Department already has) pp» Offici the Congregatignalist Church pas- . press representation at Kaeson 
asked Selective Service for 35,000 J -n9 sateen cng tor at South Hartford, N. Y. t pees - — Amst nm was being cut down to three cor- 
men in August, 34,000 in Sep- a 6 id Another $6,500 was provided by | [©©@ #eacy untaterally Crawn up respondents. Nuckols said a larger 
tember and 41,000 in October. [ate crime investigators were tol) \4i.. Dora Singer, 2755 Barker| by the State Department. _|number “might conceivably ham- 
The estimate on fiscal 1952 in-|today that the gangster Abner} Ave. the Bronx, who drew her| At his press conference, Presi-| per the objective, freedom and in- 
ductions was _ a ro poe. Zwillman offered $300,000 to = “ages of Negi onetat — ro dent Truman was confident the ee of the subcommittee 
ropriations su mmittee on y rati Dai ank;: aip working, 2 : . : me gS. 
eae hearings on funds to run nee J cacao cs a os Marys Ave., the Bronx, $1,000; weary “i be my P — oe While the subcommitee works, 
the draft for the next 12 months. th oe Ht Pek , pre™'OS | and Norman Berkowitz, 111 E. 88|™ajor change. He a ar nei the main delegations will sit on 
Their testimony, made public to-|‘"* <i ‘Dike ee and| St» Manhattan, and Miss Pauline| would be most happy to see An- the sidelines. A communique said: 
day, emphasized that the figures Boreal Aibhies ke politics, said Camenir, of 1501 Boston Road,} drei A. Gromyko if the Soviet Pe plenty nse of ber 
were only ‘estimates. ‘Zwillman made the offer through| t¢ Bronx, $1,000. chief delegate so desires. The|™!t@ry armistice rere 
Col. Richard H. Eanes, who ap- secant He tald the nl Blinder subjected Berkowitz and nce’ Wiieartiadene ent | Crnaneien be recessed during the joint sub- 
peared for Draft Director Lewis B. No eae "Ce ; se it that the Miss Camenir to lengthy and at for | P Hee committee meeting unless a Sses- 
Hershey, said the estimate was De sie nes 7 i. i a) ‘times such ridiculous examination} 5° = as not requested such a sion is mutually deemed desirable 
prepared by the Budget Bureau, |“™OCT# Bjecton’ me een’ that Michael Begun, defense coun-| meeting. 7 _ {or is recommended by the sub- 
an arm of the White House. Asked ty ‘sel, who performed brilliantly inj} He is believed to be passing committee.” 
if the 300,000 was a “guesswork | fighting the government’s tactics,| through Washington enroute to| The findings of the subcommit- 
figure,” he replied that it was. n qj 5 peec finally asked of Commissioner the West Coast, and Mr. Truman | tee will merely be passed up to the 
Eanes. said the Budget Bureau Platt: “I want to know one thing} will be going to San Francisco/}full truce teams, where they will 
has ordered Selective Service to be (Continued from Page 2) ‘only. Is American money any good|hims-If Sept. 4 to open the con-'not be binding. 
ready to supply more men if they| petitioning for peace. And that) anvmore?” ‘ae ference. : Another Defense Pact 
should be required. Defense offi-jright to “petition for the redress} Here’s a sample of Blinder's Meanwhile the State Depart- : 
cials told Congress recently that|of grievances” is protected by the| queries put to Miss Camenir, a}ment announced that chief Amer-| MANILA,» Aug. 16.—The State 
the Army alone may need as many’ First Amendment to the U. S. Con-! National Biscuit Co. worker for} ican treaty negotiator John Foster Department and the Philippine 
as 430,000 men this year to fill| stitution. the last 22 of her 27 years in this} Dulles has discussed with Gen./ administration plan to “7. 4 
Onda also pointed out that’ the| country: Douglas MacArthur the possibili-| treaty of “mutual defense” during 


evidence presented by the prose-| O—How often do you read the! ties of MacArthur taking part in oe Japanese Treaty Conference 


Tropical Storm cution did not show at any point, Compass? the meeting. in San Frantisco, 


that the peace and security of the A—Every day. : —? 
Moves Southwest Untied Gtetes we: aced hv the| Q-—Do you read the Daily : 
es was menaced by the| _ we Y That Fiahts for Peace 
MIAMI, Aug. 16.—An erratic! Soviet Union. "| Worker? Support Your Paper gnts 


tropical storm puffed up new! Onda stressed the right of Gom-| Al read the Compass. Invites areetina ads to honor 
strength and whirled its 80-mile-| jy nists to criticize i evils in| Q-Do you read the Freiheit? g g 


an-hour winds westward some 140) government—a right sanctioned by} A-l cant read Yiddish. 


miles southwest of Puerto Rico. the Constitution and American | The 50-year-old gray-haired: t A « () R y AY 
The Weather Bureau r ported | traditions and by. the needs ofthe | Miss ng eg a asked yr she 

that the hurricane was moving put ‘up bail. “Because in loaning : 

across the Caribbean sea at 20 a my money I am acting as a good Date of issue will be SEPTEMBER 2nd 


“This week,” said the speaker, | ; . 
miles an hour ad was expected “Judge Musmanno is td q| American with the right to post Deadline for ads is AUGUST 24th 


to continue its westerly course for|joader of his own Democratic| Pail-” ; 
the next 12 to 18 hours with little) p..+. of having ‘maggots in his i he 27-year-old Berkowitz, “Please send greetings to 
change in intensity. head.” And Democrats are saying World War I veteran, said he 

This course would carry it south }«cweep the Republicans out’ (in | Offered his $1,000 because J was’ Labor Day Edition 
of the Dominican Republic. Storm Pennsylvania), and Republicans | disturbed by the denial of bail. 


warnings were a a Puerto say ‘Sweep the Democrats out’ (in a or a am c/o THE WORKER 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Washington). Some Americans|/°OKe¢ at the ceiling, Berkowitz 


ee . ===, also say that the members of the | 2dded: | 20 East 13 Street 


4iy° 
yee aa to are: I'd seen murderers, gangsters 
Truman Administration are crooks New York 3, N. Y. 


a it , . |and pimps get bail automatically. 
Cam and five percenters. That is their 2 hy AS ge 
P American right. - And the Commu-|4 saw editorials in the Post and 


U + , a ~ rights| COmpass expressing alarm over Rete ° 
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to speak out.” 
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Mussorgsky Film 
Opening at Stanley 


A Technicolor film biography of Modest P. Mussorgsky, one of 
the greatest of Russian composers, author of Boris Gudunov, Khov- 
anshchina and other operas, is now enjoying high and deserved suc- 
cess throughout the Soviet Union. This Saturday, Aug. 18, the film 


opens at the Stanley Theatre on Broadway. We publish below | 


excerpts from an article about the film by its producer, Grigeri 
Roshal of the Leningrad Film Staudio.—Feature Editer. 
By GRIGORI ROSHAL 


Work on the film “Mussorgsky” was begun 11 years ago, but 
was interrupted by World War II. 

During this time, the idea of the screen play, which I wrote 
in collaboration with Anna Ab- 
ramova, underwent _ serious 
changes. 


It seems to me that the 
story of Mussorgsky is more sig- 
nificant and pertinent today than 
evér before. Within Soviet peo- 
ple, builders of Communism, are 
being developed new qualities 
comprising all that is finest, 
purest, and most heroic in man. 
It is just for this reason that 
Soviet people turn with a feel- 
ing of love and esteem to the 
noblest characters of the past. 
And it is just for this reason 
that we so appreciate and respect 
the great representatives of rev- 
olutionary - Democratic Russia, 
men and women whose entire 
lives were devoted to serving the 
people, in whose ultimate eman- 
cipation they firmly believed. 


ALEXANDER BORISOV 
Plays role of ‘Mussorgsky’ 


: 7 

_.. An important place among the revolutionary democrats of the 
sixties was held by a group of young composers to whom the critic 
Stassov gave the name of “The Big Five.” 


Through the efforts of this group, united about the composer 
Balakirev, the new Russian music asserted itself and flourished. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky, Borodin, Balakirev, and the talented 
composer Cui who was later adopted into the group, raised Russian 
music to unprecedented heights. : 


They brought glory to Russian music and made an inestimable 
contribution to world music. This was made possible by the fact 
that the composers of “The Big Five” were to the very core musicians 
of their own people. The genius of the people sounded in their 
works, which revealed the beauty and greatness of the people’s soul. 

e 


Mussorgsky was the brightest star in this constellation of out- 
standing Russian composers. He was an innovator and ardent de- 
fender of his ideas. His music reflected the longing of the people 
and presented unforgettable scenes from the people’s struggle. 


For our film we selected that period in the life of the com- 
poser ending with the first presentation of his opera “Boris Gud- 
unov, for it seemed to us that this period most fully expressed the 
greatness of Mussorgsky’s talent, the triumph of his genius. Mus- 
sorgsky s music was revolutionary not only in content, but in form 
as well. The composer can in all justice be called a reformer of 
the opera. 


His profound realism led him to assign the leading role in his 
historical operas to the common people. They ceased functioning 
as a mere choral accompaniment to the action, and were attributed 
a role worthy of their true place in life. 


A thorough study of Mussorgsky’s music and the prodyctions 
of his operas led us to the conviction that the stage was too small 
to give full expression to his genius. Mussorgsky’s music is obvi- 
ously meant for boundless spaces. For that reason we took. the 
liberty of transferring mass scenes from Mussorgsky’s operas to the 
out-of-doors, seeing, as it were, through the composer's eyes the 
birth of his ideas, and trying to present this on the screen. 

o 


Cc 


We made the composer's searchings the basis on which the 
film is built up. The path trod by Mussorgsky was a very arduous 
one; not immediately did he reach the heights. Direct contact with 
the people led the composer from the romanticism of his youth 
to a search for-a realistic style. 


These were the tragic days when Alexander II “emancipated” 
the peasants from serfdom without giving them land, thus causing 
the masses, deceived by the tsar, to rise in defense of their right 
to life, for which they were ruthlessly persecuted by the tsarist 
government. Life itself dictated to Mussorgsky a realistic style: 
with the misery of the people throbbing in his heart, the composer 
passionately sought for fitting musical means of expressing his 
thoughts and suffering. 


“Boris Gudunov” is Mussorgsky’s greatest masterpiece. This 
titanic work was created in a dread and impassioned burst of in- 
spiration. 

“Boris Gudunov” was Mussorgsky’s answer to the events then 
taking place in his country. At one time, Tsar Boris deceived the 
— and the people turned away from him. During Mussorgsky’s 
ife, Tsar Alexander II likewise deceived the serfs, and this called 
forth a similar outburst of indignation. 


The great composer was deeply grieved by the fate of his 
oppressed people, but his music did not limit itself to lamenting 
their fate; it sang of gathering rebellion. He already felt the force 
of struggle and resistance maturing among the masses. In such 
music as “Near Kromi,” “Haida,” and “Pent-up might and boister- 
ous valour vent themselves in reckless torrent,” Mussorgsky showed 
what sweeping power, what tremendous passion can be expressed 
by choruses interpreting a revolutionary outbreak of the people. 

The fate of Mussorgsky’s masterpiece was tragic. Because 
aristocratic circles favored only foreign operas in which the common 

did not figure, the directors of the opera house twice re- 

to stage “Boris Gudunov’: it was a Russian opera, and one 

in which the masses played’a leading role. But the composer per- 

.+ sistently and: courageously fought to have it produced, and in the: 

end he succeeded. The film concludes by showing the unprece- 
‘dented success which the opera enjoyed. 
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Book on Tamulty 
And Wilson Era 


JOE TUMULTY AND THE WIL- 
SON ERA. By John Morton 
Blum. Houghton Mifflin. Bos- 
ton. 356 pp. $4. 


Joe Tumulty was secretary and 
all-round political factotum for his 
boss, Woodrow Wilson. A sort of 
premature Jim Farley, using less 
streamlined methods and with not 
anywhere as much control of the 
part. machinery. 

This study pictures Tumulty as 
a skilled political operator. The 
author vacillates between extolling 
Tumulty’s Wilsonian “liberalism” 
and apologizing for his anti-labor 
bias. It was Tumulty who helped 
ease A. Mitchell Palmer into the 
Attorney Generalship from which 
he launched the obscene Palmer 
Raids. And shortly after the 1917 
Revolution in Russia, Tumulty 
greeted a strike here with the hor- 
rified exclamation that this was 
the first “soviet” on American soil. 

The author would counter this 
type of thinking with the fact that 
Tumulty proposed to Wilson that 
‘he free Debs from his federal 
prison. But Mr. Blum candidly 
concedes that the proposal was 
made, not from principle or svm- 
pathy with Debs views but be- 
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As the forces for peace grow 
stronger, Hollywood tries to stem 
the tide with a rush of war pic- 
tures. “Force ef Arms” (at War- 
ners) is the latest entry in movie- 
and’s race against time and the 
people. Where they got the title 
Ill never know, s its the 
force of William Holden's arms 
around Nancy Olson's waist. 

As for the film, it’s as sloppy 
a mess of musb as. Hellywood can 
brew. The plot melts away like 
molasses, the soldiers are dutifully 
unshaven, the girl is dutifully pret- 

from 


ty, and the dialogue is strictly 
pulp. 

It is significant, though, that al- 
most every one of these war films 
takes as its theme NOT the current 
imperialist war, but World War 
IJ. Its a transparent attempt to 
make people think of the impe- 
rialist war in the same terms as 


Edueation 


iIn Mexieo 


‘EDUCATION OF THE MEX- 
| ICAN NATION. -By Prof. 
| George F. Kneller. Columbia 
New York. 


, University Press, 
| $3.50. | 

| One of the biggest blows struck 
against reaction in this hemisphere 
occurred when the Mexican peo- 
ple, in revolutionary upheaval, 
wrested education from _ the 
,hands of the benighted Roman 
Catholic hierarchy’ and placed it 
in the hands of the civil authori- 
ties. 

This achievement is ebscured in 
Prof. George Kneller’s work, Edu- 
cation of the Mexican Nation. 

The author, who was sent by 
the U. S. government to Mexico 
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“Force of Arms’ |War Picture 


‘ae thought of the anti-fascist 
war, and to arouse equally vigor- 
ous support. . 

The more difficult this problem 
becomes, the more intense grows 


'Ho ‘’s war output. “Force 
of Arms,” however, doesn't arouse 


of the Defense Department which 
‘is thanked for its “cooperation” in 
making the film. I wonder who's 
cooperating with whom.—M. V. 


Study of Chinese 


Bondage in Peru 
CHINESE BONDAGE IN PERU. 
By Watt Stewart.- Duke Univer- 
sity Press. Durham, N. C, 
247 pp. $4. 
“Chinese Bondage in Peru” is 
an interesting study of the brutal 


tween China and Peru. 

Watt Stewart tells the story of 
the 90,000 Chinese who were 
tricked or forced into going to 
Peru during the years 1849-1874. 
Brought across the ocean in ships 
and under conditions like those of 
the African slave trade, they were 
forced to work by “contract” as 
semi-slaves to the Peruvian Jand- 
lords under harsh and brutal treat- 
ment, 

The Chinese, over the years, 
naturally engaged in_ revolts— 
which struck fear into the hearts 
of the white ruling class, whose 


to make a survey of educational 
conditions there, instead lauds 
the process of “conciliation” with 
the church which the pro-Wall 
Street Camacho regime has car. 
ried out. : 

But Prof. Kneller’s own statis- 
tics tell a dramatic story about the 


cause it appeared politically op- 
/portune to appease the working 
masses. 

Joe Tumulty and the Wilson 
Era is an informative, though un- 
exciting volume, written by one 
who appears to deplore the crudi- 


difference between the educa. 
tional policy of a progressive gov- 
ernment and that ef a capitalist- 
dominated one. In 1937, under the 
presidency ef Lazaro Cardenas, 
Mexico spent 27.3 percent of its 
national budget on education. Un- 


ties of the political machines while 


‘inevitable part of American life. 
| —R.F. | 


—— — 


ana Tolstoy. Columbia Univer-: 

sity Press. New York. 352 pp. 

$4, 

Tolstoy's eldest daughter, Tati- 
ana Tolstoy, kept a diary from her 
12th year in 1878. This volume 
ends with the death of Tolstoy in 
1910. The journal is a very in- 
teresting one, not only for the 
additional light it sheds on the 
great Russian novelist as he was 
seen by one of his children, but 
‘because the author was a sensitive 


‘and observant person in her own| 
‘right. 

Purely as an account of the life 
and attitudes of a young upper- 
class woman of Czarist Russia, in' 
fact, The Tolstoy Home would be 


worth reading, although it 


family life differed in many re- 


—— 
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‘accepting these machines as an! 
110.7 percent in 1948. 


‘Tolstoy Home’, By His Daugh 
THE TOLSTOY HOME. By Tati- 


tion, ineptitude and other failings 


probably true that the Tolstoy . 


der Camacho, it spent 17.3 per- 
cent in 1946; 13.2 percent in 1947, 
Enough 
said, | 


ter | 


spects from the norm for the aris- | 


osophy, music (ane a great deal of 
sighing about love, requitted and 
unrequitted) than there is politics 
in this diary. But it is noteworthy 
that in the concluding sections of 
the journal the author began in- 
creasingly to condemn the corrup- 


of the Czarist regime and to pre- 
dict that its days were numbered. | 
Reading such passages today 
one is struck by the belief that 
there must be many Americans 
today who, without participating in 
political struggle or possessing’ 
sympathy for socialism, are never- 
theless convinced that the daily- 
increasing signs of capitalist cor- 
ruption point to this system’s 
downfall. r: 
Down Memory Lane 


“I am willing te be a Social- 
ist or Communist or anything 
else if it will bring happiness 
and security and a continuance 


of the high standard of living 
which our workingmen have en- 
joyed in this country for 100 
years. Everyone has right to | 
try fer peace and happiness. If 
Bolshevism “is the r toward 
this I am willing to be a Bol- 
shevist."~Louis B. Mayer, MGM 
executive producer, in a speech 
at the Los Angeles Breakfast 
Club, April 4, 1935. 


— 
aun 


spokesmen expressed alarm, the 
author writes, that the Chinese 
might “make common sense’ with 
the oppressed Negro and Indian 
populations. Eventually, a treaty 
between the two countries regular- 
ized the free traveling of their 
nationals. But, as the author 
notes, even after the Chinese ter- 
minated their contracts and re- 
s, they 
the object of chauvinist at- 
tacks. 

While this book does not go 
beyond the treatment of the Chi- 
nese in Peru, the author does re- 
fer to the great migrations from 
China during the 19th century to 
points all over the globe. And it 


lis pertinent to note that only now, 


with a Peoples Government in 
power in China, are its millions of 
sons and daughters throughout the 
world on the way to receiving the 
treatment as equals, which, theirs 
by right, is being given because 


25-year traffic in Chinese labor be- 


anything except perhaps the favor - 


China has emerged as an unques- - 


tioned world power. 


| 
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‘Candy Story’ 
Plays to $1 Top 


Candy Story is now playing Fri- 
days and Sundays at $1 top at the 
Brighton Beach Community Cen- 
ter, 3200 Coney Island Ave. The 
regular prices, $1.20 and $1.80, 
prevail-on Saturdays. 

Meyer and Luba Eisenberg of 
the Yiddish Theatre Ensemble are 
now playing the roles of Mom 
and Pop Roan. Barnard Rubin, 
author of the play, has taken over 
the role of the man from Cosmo- 
politan Tobacco Co. Herb Tank 
directed Candy Story. The play 
is now in its second month at 
Brighton. 


te 


\““SCOREBOARD’ BACK MONDAY 


‘Lester Rodney's sports column, “On the. Scoreboard,” : 


will be back starting next Monday. 
, et . Ter. ) a 
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~ Cease-Fire Raily Asks 
Kaesong Reasonableness 


NEW YORKERS URGE END OF KOREA SHOOTING 


Despite a heavy downpour, a goodly number of New Yorkers were pouring into 
the Riverside Plaza Hotel auditorium last night, as this edition went to press, and called 
on President Truman to act for “an immediate cease-fire in Korea while the talks go on.” 


= A resolution adopted by acclima- 
BALK AT 56 BILLION BILL. tion at ihe tenarics Rally spon- 
SAY USSR NOT STARTING WAR 


sored by the American Peace Cru- 
sade told. the President that “Buffer 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—:uled to start next Monday. ‘zones are alterable, death is not.” 
In the House debate on the “aid” In another resolution, the rally 
program, Rep. Lawrence H. Smith,'called on Attorney General J. 
propriations bill ran into trouble|(R-Wis) bluntly cut through the | Howard McGrath to drop the 
today as some members of the Sen-|hokum, said the Marshall Plan was prosecution of Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
ate’s Arms Appropriation Commit-'a failure and there is no evidence Bois, outstanding Negro scholar 
tee feared that the big “defense” that the Soviet Union is going to and statesman, as an alleged “un- 
hoax had not been adequately sold jstart a war. registered foreign agent” because 
to the people. “For six years our foreign poli-'of his leadership of the now de- 
As a eos yO ei eee eae been ws buy our way = funct Peace Information Center. 
George Marshall, the itary world power prestige,” he heduled to speak at the rall 
heads and the joint chiefs of staffs said. “Having failed in that pom i aoe g he Sag Rev. Willard 
were requested to give new testi- proach, we now prepare to shoot Uphaus, Helen Twitchell, Abbot 
mony in hearings tentatively sched- our way to that position.” Simon, Leon Straus, Rev. Ed. D. 


SE Ie Sao te 
Capital ‘Crime’ Probe Aimed 

* . | 
Against Biggest Negro Hote 


The meeting expressed deep 
By ROB F. HALL 


concern over the “prolonged and 
as.yet uncompleted Korea truce 
talks.” The President was saked: 
“How many soldiers’ lives and the 
lives of civilians, women and chil- 
WASHINGTON, rps 16. — 
Present at the hearings of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Licensing Board, 
which is considering revoking the 
license of the Duibar Hotel, is a 


dren, have been needlessly de- 
istroyed while in Kaeson, protocol 
representative of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 


herb reportedly good for colds, |and prestige instead of peace dom- 
If the license of the hotel is 


harged inate the agenda?” 7 
ge ees The audience at the Riverside 
revoked, he told newsmen, RFC 
will move immediately to fore- 


ginger ale in 2 champagne glass | Plaza called for “reasonableness 
close its mortgage on the hotel. 
The alertness of the RFC off- 


at the bar of the hotel, although|#"d give and take as well as speed! 
district laws say only light wines |/and a singlemindedness in favor of 
and beer are to be served at the P©ac: id. “Th 
bar, and omit any mention of|., /™uman was told: lhe restora- 
champagne glasses. tion of peace in Korea now may 
cials to protect the taxpayers’ in- 
terest in the instant case is unu- 
sual, but not surprising. The Dun- 
bar Hotel is the largest hotel for 
Negroes in the country. It is one 


One of the first fruits of this\¥o%. verous dave” et 
moral crusade is that the Dunbar oie 

of the few places where Negro 

visitors to jimcrow Washington 


has lost its license to sell favor |Fur Council Joins 
may find overnight accommoda- 


It is now faced with the loss of p : 
Weinstock Defense 
tions. 


its license to operate a hotel. And, 
in that event, RFC will foreclose); af.- 2 {ull discussion at its 
one this week, the Furriers 

This city is witnessing the birth 
of a new “anti-crime” crusade by 


the mortgage and there “ be 
f ailable for Ne- 
eee ee oor Joint Council, representing 15,000 
district officials, but. it is entirely 
directed against the one large 


groes visiting jimcrow Washington. 
Revocation of the Dunbar fur manufacturing workers in New 
license has been opposed in testi- York City, voted to participate in 
mony before the board by Rev. |the work of the recently established 
Dillard Brown, rector of St. Luke’s|Trade Union Committee to Defend 
Negro hotel in the area. The/Episcopal Church, by newspaper)Louis Weinstock. 
hotel has recently been visited by|correspondent Louis Lautier and} The Council took note of Wein- 
district plainclothes police (vice|others. But the district officials stock’s long record. of service to 
squad variety), federal narcotic|/seem resolute. ithe labor movement, and particu- 
agents and similar gentlemen who| Meanwhile RFC is _having/larly of his leading role in the fight! 
los devoted their careers to what/nothing to say about the revela-|within the American Federation: 
they call law enforcement. tion by the “St Louis Post Dis- of Labor in the early 1930s for! 
One private on the vice squad/patch” that William O. Boyle, unemployment insurance. 
testified that at th hotel a young 
woman sold him two cigarettes for 
50 cents each. He took them to 
be “reefers” or marijuanas, he 


chairman of the Democratic Na-| ——~—————~—— 
baid, although the young woman 


The _administration’s_ House - ap-' 
proved 56 billion dollar war ap- 


is not recorded as having made 
any such claim. In any eyent 
they turned out to be catnip, an 


tional Committee, got $8,000 War Eeonomy— 


payoff for helping the American 
No Playgrounds | 


Lithofold Corp. get a loan of 
000 f RFC, 
$965,000 from WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—The 
National Production Authority is-' 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” ° | | 
DAILY WORKER. sued a policy statement today, 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. which, in general, prohibits the: 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION construction of office buildings, 


: ‘sizable stores and recreational | 
o 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


cilities this year. 
smash hit play 


“The Candy Story” | y/het On? 


Directed by HERB TANK Tonight Manhattan 
Performances Now at PARTY FOR PEACE, live music, original 


BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER _ [i2i*:, 224, refreshments. Given by Dept. 


Store and Lerners Labor Youth League. 
3200 Concy Jsland Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


ll W. 18 St., 9 p. m. Have a cool time. 
Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday Tomorrow Manhattan 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP 


_ FUN WITH PEOPLE’S ARTISTS. Harry 
Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 p.m. for reservations and information _Berlow, Lillian Goodman, Waldermar Hilly, 
regarding reduced rates for theatre parties for fund raising purposes and others. Dancing, refreshments. Sat., 


A 2 33 oe cL. . ° . 
SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 DEPRAT PRELIGIVORE wie Ponies 


| REPEAT FESTIVITIES with Furniture 
‘and Distributive LYL. Wonderful Party 
‘from dusk to dawn. 11 W. 18 St. Cont. 50c. ' 
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(MES OF RUSSIA'S "BIG FIVE" IN MUSIC... 
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ARTKINO presents 


ROSALIE MeGEE GREETS 


WORLD YOUTH 


“In my husband’s name, I ask that the 
fight for peace until it has been won,” declar 


FESTIVAL 
BERLIN 


le never stop the 
Mrs. Rosalie McGee, 


widow of Willie McGee, innocent Negro executed by Southern 


racists, in a greeting to the World You 


Festival here. 


Mrs. McGee's message to the international youth gathering 
was in reply to an invitation she received to attend the world peace 
festival. She explained that she was unable to make the journey to 
Berlin because of her inability to leave her four little children. 


Her message continued, “My beloved husband, Willie McGee, 
was murdered in Mississippi. He is gone. But I shall rear his children 


to follow the road to g new world 


peace.” 


Mrs. McGee added, “I have*heard how in every city and town 
in the East and the West young people tried to stop the lynchers 
and save McGee’s life. We lost a life. But we did not lose the fighg. 
Again, let me thank everyone for the wonderful efforts made to save 


the life of my husband.” 


——_—_—— | 


World Youth Hear Story 
OF U .S. Communist Leaders 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


BERLIN, Aug. 15.—The story 
of the American Communist lead- 
ers is being brought before the 
millions of young people at the 
World Youth Festival in the form 
of a dramatic display on the 
Unter den Linden. This is Demo- 
cratic Berlin's main thoroughfare. 

An enormous photo—six feet 
high and twelve feet wide—stands 
at one of the busiest crossings, 
where Friedrichstrasse cuts across 
the Linden. 


It shows a group portrait of the 
“11” facing toward a picture of 
American veterans and their pla- 
cards taken at the peace demon- 
stration in Union Square last Au- 
gust. At the right, facing the 
group portrait is a shot of How- 
ard Fast speaking to a rally, evi- 
dently the first Paris Peace Con- 
gress in 1949. A small star iden- 
tified the Communist general sec- 
retary, Eugene Dennis. The en- 
tire montage is draped with 
American flags. 


Tens of thousands of youngsters 
of all countries stop to study this 
portrait, which is one of scores 
that decorate the entire length of 
the Linden from the Brandenburg 
Gate to the former Lustgarten, 
now the Marx-Engels Platz. 


It is there that two million Ger- 
man youth paraded for their 
20,000 foreign guests on Aug. 12. 


Arrival of the 46 more Ameri- 
cans three days after the Festival 
opening made an enormous im- 
pression here. The delegation with 
a dozer™or more Negroes, now 
compares well in size with those 
of equally faraway countries such 
as Australia, India, SoutlH Africa, 
Brazil and Canada. The American 
youngsters had a long tr by Bal- 
tic steamers round to Gdansk, Po- 
land. Tired, but overwhelmed at 


the warm reception they have 


plunged into the whirlwind of 
dances, song-fests, dramatic con- 
certs, open-air movies and discus- 
sions which are now in full-swing 
throughout Democratic Berlin. 

°. 


In addition to a score of cul- 
tural exhibits, about fifteen full- 
fledged concerts and an equal 
number of amateur shows are 
being given simultaneously by the 
major delegations The Soviet na- 
tional program features song, 
dance, solo and mass groups from 
the major Soviet Republics. It_ is 
one of those breath-taking affairs 
that would crowd Carmegie Hall 
in New York or Symphony Hall in 
Chicago for, weeks at top prices. 
It's all free here. The Chinese 


program, apart from songs and! 


[sketches featured acrobatics and 


magicians performances that have 
Berlin goggle-eyed, 


* 

A typical sidelight was the 
scene at the East Railway station 
when the Americans came in. A 
young girl from Chicago was 
taking a snapshot of a sturdy So- 
viet officer embracing a delegate 
from West Africa, a handsome 
smiling Negro lad with a sheaf of 
flowers in one hand, and his valise 
in another. After snapping the pic- 
ture, the girl pumps their hands— 
as other photographers crowd in 
for the shot. . 

: . 

Pablo Neruda, the great Chilean 

t, and Nazim Hikmet, recently 
reed from 13 years in a Turkish 
dungeon, preside over a confer- 
ence explaining how hard it is to 
choose the best poem and the best 
literary essay submitted to the 
World Festival Committee. Hik- 
met, tall, stocky, showing few 
traces of his imprisonment, is 
asked how he endured it those 
long years. He replies simply (in 
French) that he had “faith in his 
people, faith in the Soviet Union, 
faith in the peace movement.” 
Neruda, telling of his exile from 
the mining towns which elected 
him senator, describes some of 
the poems which have arrived. 
One of them is from a young sol- 
dier, conscripted by the reaction- 
ary Colombian government, to 
serve in Korea. He jumped ship, 
fled to the high Andes, and from 
there sent a poem, which arrived 
in Berlin... . 

* 


On the German program one 
night I saw a group of German 
dancers, in semi-ballet style. They 
are all young miners and daugh- 
ters of miners from the Sosa col- 
lieries of Saxony. ... 

* 


Raymonde Dien, the young 
French lass who threw herself on 
the rails to stop munitions ship- 
ments to Indo-China, is one of the 
Festival heroines. In fact, she—and 
imprisoned Henri Martin, the sec- 


ond major in the French marines 
just sentenced to five years soli- 
tary—have captured the imagina- 
tion of France and all Europe. She 
is wiry, tough, with a lovely smile 
and. a. shock of pitch-black hair. 
She tells how she was turned back 
at Brussels and made her way 
through again. Why is she for 
peace? “Because as a Commu- 
nist,” she says, “I don’t want my 
young ten-year-old nephew, whose 
mother was in a_ concentration 
camp and whose father was killed 
in the war, to face another war.” 
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